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News of Farm Sector Trends, Lower Wheat Prices, 
Methyl Bromide Ruling, and EC Environmental Policy 



Commodity Spotlight 

Wheat prices to plummet: USDA esti- 
mates that wheat prices for the 1993/94 
crop year will drop bejow S3 per 
bushel — for only the fourth lime in 14 
years. The 1993 crop is expected id be 
the second largest since 1984. Added to 
large beginning stocks and Increased im- 
ports, this will likely swell supply by 3 
percent in 1993/94; with total use ex- 
pected to drop, prices will be pushed 
down. In addition, less wheat is likely to 
be exported, and producers will receive 
lower prices as more wheat is used for 
domestic feed instead of food. 

Agricultural Economy 

Farm numbers more stable: The decline 
in farm numbers has leveled off since the 
radical changes in the 1950's and 1960's, 
when the U.S. lost over 100,000 farms 
annually. The trend toward fewer, larger 
farms continues, but at a slower pace. 
USDA's Economic Research Service 
forecasts that farm numbers will likely 
decline by an average 15-20,000 per year 
in the coming decade. 

The aggregate statistics camouflage 
many of the changes taking place in farm- 
ing and in rural areas. The number of 
small farms, for example, and the num- 
ber of farms in the West, have actually 
grown during the last two decades. Part- 
time farming has become a permanent 
and growing part of U.S. agriculture. 
Off-farm income rather than farming has 
become the major source of household 
income for most farm operators. 

Food & Marketing 

Food prices up slightly: In the first third 
of 1993, the 17-percent increase in the 
food component of the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) was less than half the in- 
crease for all other goods and services. 
The CPI for all food is expected to rise 
2-3 percent in 1993, and much of it has 
already occurred because of weather- 
related supply disruptions affecting beef 
and vegetable prices in the first third. 




Environment & Resources 

Methyl bromide ban: U.S. producers 
and importers are awaiting final word 
from EPA on whether the most widely 
used soil fumigant and quarantine treat- 
ment for imports — methyl bromide — 
will be phased out by the year 2000. 
USDA estimates that U.S. producers and 
consumers would lose more than$l bil- 
lion annually if agricultural uses of 
methyl bromide arc banned. Production 
of some specialty crops could decline 
and move to other countries, and consum- 
ers could face reduced supplies and 
higher prices for many crops, especially 
tomatoes, strawberries, and grapes. 

Loss of methyl bromide as a soil fumi- 
gant would account for about $800 to 
$900 million of the annual economic 
cost, while loss as a quarantine treatment 
would incur a cost of about $460 million. 
Effective substitutes for use in soil fumi- 
gation and import quarantine arc not read- 
ily available, Irradiation, a potential 
alternative for quarantine purposes, has 
not been approved for use in the U.S., 
and may face problems of consumer 
acceptance. 



EC pollution curbs: Burgeoning efforts 
in individual EC countries to reduce agri- 
cultural chemical use, improve water 
quality, and meet other environmental 
goals, will likely be enhanced by reforms 
of the EC's Common Agricultural Policy 
(CAP). During the mid-1980's, EC coun- 
tries started dealing with pollution prob- 
lems that accompanied intensified farm 
production. Declining rates of chemical 
use in recent years reflect the stricter en- 
vironmental codes, although chemical 
use per acre in the EC is still generally 
much higher than in the U.S. 

Recent CAP reforms will advance envi- 
ronmental stewardship by partially decou- 
pling production from price and income 
| support, and subsidizing specific environ- 
1 mental protection programs. While cur- 
rent CAP reforms do not set environ- 
mental protection as their main goal, 
many EC countries are adopting environ- 
mental protection policies already in 
place in the U.S., and some that even go 
beyond US- programs. 

Food Safety 

Salmonella costs: The Economic Re- 
search Service estimates that illnesses 
caused by the two most frequent agents 
of foodbome disease— Salmonella and 
Campylobacter—cosl over $2 billion 
annually in medical expenses and lost 
productivity. In the second of a series 
on food safety, Agricultural Outlook 
focuses on poultry—the major single 
food associated with illness from 
Salmonella — and on eggs. 

Poultry and egg producers and proces- 
sors arc adopting new techniques to 
reduce bacterial contamination, and col- 
laborating with government to research 
new methods of bacterial control. USDA 
has also undertaken mote rigorous food 
safety and inspection efforts, including 
mandatory testing of egg-type breeder 
flocks. The department is currently final- 
izing a proposal to mandate safely label- 
ing on poultry product packages. 
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U.S. Farms- 
Diversity & 
Change 

Several decades have passed since 
ihe mid century migratory flood 
from America's farms into the 
cities and urban areas. The rate of farm 
loss has slowed from over 100,000 per 
year during the 1950's and 1960's to 
about 20,000 farms per year during the 
last two decades, and farm size is increas- 
ing at a much slower rate. Last year, 
USDA statistics showed a net loss of 
only 9,000 farms from the previous year. 

While ihe rate of farm loss has slowed, 
the diversity of America's more than 2 
million farms and farm operators has 
widened over the last several decades, 
USDA is issuing new reports — on 
aquaculture and industrial crops, for 
example — to cover new areas of agricul- 
tural output The Census of Agriculture 
has added questions on female land own- 
ership, herb production, and other new 
farm characteristics. Part -time farming 
has become a permanent and growing 
part of U.S. agriculture, helping to pre- 
serve the rural landscape and serving 
niche markets for specialty and locally 
grown food. 



Concern continues about the loss of 
farmland and the growing size of today's 
farms, and about further potential 
changes. Sentiments favoring family- 
owned and -operated farms are deeply 
rooted in U.S. culture and are reflected in 
some public policy. At least eight states, 
for example, have passed laws prohibit- 
ing corporate ownership of farms. 

Part of the concern over U.S. farm struc- 
ture stems from differing assumptions 
about what constitutes sound farming 
practices and whether increased farm 
concentration leads to monopolized con- 
trol of food production. Another part of 
the concern reflects deep misconceptions 
about the changes taking pjace in farm- 
ing and in rural areas. 

Myths About 
Farm Structure 

Myth I: The trend toward fewer, larger 
farms is escalating. 

Farm numbers declined rapidly and farm 
size increased during the two decades 
from l954to 1974. But the structure of 
farming has stabilized since the mid- 



1970's. Between the 1954 and the 1974 
Census of Agriculture, the number of 
farms fell from nearly 4,8 million to 2.3 
million, a decline of over 100,000 farms 
per year, as growth in the US. economy 
was booming. The average farm size 
nearly doubled to 440 acres, as the pro* 
ductivity of labor and other inputs in- 
creased* 

Between 1974 and 1987, the number of 
farms fell from 2.3 million to 2.1 million, 
and average farm size increased margin- 
ally to 462 acres. From 1987 to 1992, 
USDA estimates show a decrease in farm 
numbers of about 23,000 per year, and an 
increase of 17 acres per year in average 
farm size. The trend toward fewer, 
larger farms is continuing, but at a much 
slower pace than in the past 

The aggregate statistics camouflage di- 
vergent trends among farms of different 
sizes and different regions. The stabiliza- 
tion of national farm numbers and aver- 
age farm size was due partly to a surge of 
small farms (all of which occurred before 
1982), that offset the continued consoli- 
dation of commercial-size farms into 
fewer, bigger operations. Between 1974 



Decline in Form Numbers Has Slowed 
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Most Farms Are Small 
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and 1987 the smallest farms, those with 
less than 50 acres, increased in number 
by 90,000. Over that period the number 
of farms with 1 ,000 or more acres rose 
about 14,000, while the number with 50 
to 999 acres fell by over 300,000. Still, 
the loss of mid-size farms is much slower 
than in earlier decades. 

While the decline in farm numbers 
slowed nationally, the patterns in differ- 
ent regions diverge considerably. Farm 
numbers stabilized in the Northeast and 
West during the 1970*s, but fell steadily 
in the Plains, Midwest, and Souih.-Be- 
tween 1987 and 1992, the number of 



farms in California, Montana, Wyoming, 
and some other states — mostly in the 
West — actually increased. 

Myth 2: Corporations have taken over 
farming. 

Only 3 percent of all farms in 1987 were 
organized as corporations, and most of 
these were controlled by families. Of the 
2.1 million farms in 1987, only 6,000 
were controlled by non family corpora- 
tions, and the number barely changed be- 
tween 1978 and 1987. Nonfamily 
- corporate farms accounted for 1.3 per- 
cent of farmland and 6* 1 percent of gross 



farm sales in 1987, down slightly from 
1.66 percent and 6-5 percent in 1978. 
Farms are still overwhelmingly con- 
trolled by families. 

Myth 3: Farm operators rely primarily 
on their farms to provide income for 
their families. 

The farm is not the primary or only 
source of income for many farm families- 
In fact, off-farm income is critical lo 
most farm operator households. The av- 
erage off-farm Income of farm operator 
households in 1991 was $32,542* com- 
pared with $3,994 of net income from 
farming operations. Only about 18 
percent of farm operator households 
received more income from the farm 
than off the farm in 1991. 

Farms have come to depend on the non- 
farm economy lo provide off-farm em- 
ployment and income for farm family 
members. Off-farm income is an impor- 
tant source of cash flow for beginning 
farmers and provides a cushion lo offset 
variations in farm income. Off-farm in- 
come also supports the numerous small 
farms that earn litde or no net farm in- 
come. 

Myth 4: Most farms are similar, resem- 
bling the homesteads of the past 

Another misconception is that farms are 
a unified block of modest-size diversified 
operations. Today's highly specialized 
farms produce different commodities in 
different regions with distinct manage- 
ment objectives. Midwestern cash grain 
farms, suburban pan-time catde farms, 
Southern poultry producers, and Western 
vegetable growers may have lilUe in com- 
mon, and arc in very different subsectors 
of the agriculture industry. Each subsec- 
tor has its own trends — farms may be 
faring well in some industries and strug- 
gling in others — and each is affected dif- 
ferendy by government farm policy. 

Farms have also become highly special- 
ized and tightly integrated into the main- 
stream economy. Many farms, while 
maintaining family control over their op- 
erations, have become closely linked 
with downstream agribusinesses, The 
poultry subsector, especially, has become 
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put supply, production, and marketing 
are closely coordinated. A typical poul- 
try operation may be more like a manu- 
facturing company than a farm. 

Producer-processor contracting relation- 
ships have become more common as 
commercial farm operations became 
larger and fewer in number, and as pro- 
cessors have heightened their concern for 
maintaining quality and standardization 
of the farm products they use. More in- 
put suppliers are also developing con- 
tracts with farms. 

In addition to the steady structural 
change, the increasing diversity of the 
farm sector means that descriptions of 
the "average farm" have less meaning 
than in the past, 

Myth 5: Farming is the primary rural 
enterprise. 

USDA's Economic Research Service 
(ERS) classifies only about one-quarter 
of U.S. counties as agribusiness coun- 
ties — where farming and farm industries 
employ a third or more of the labor force. 
Farming, farm input, and processing and 
marketing activities employed a third or 
more of the labor force in 1986 in 800 
counties (785 nonmctropoliian counties 
and 15 metropolitan). In only about half 
(434) of these agribusiness counties, 
farming alone accounted for one-third or 
more of total county employment. 

Most of the counties whcie fanning 
alone was important are in the large-scale 
farming and ranching areas of the Great 
Plains, Corn Belt, and Mountain states. 
In the agribusiness counties in Ap- 
palachia, the Southeast, and the Delta 
region, processing and marketing indus- 
tries played a more significant role in the 
farm economy. For most rural areas, non- 
farm manufacturing and service 
industries arc the mainstay of the local 
economy. Employment in farming and 
related businesses is declining even in 
communities where farming is the princi- 
pal economic activity. 



Myth 6: Farming takes plate only in ru- 
ral areas. 

Many farms are now located near urban 
or urban-fringe areas. Much of the na- 
tion's fruit and vegetable production, for 
example, takes place in the city's 
shadow, especially in California, Ac- 
cording to Census of Agriculture data, 
nearly 30 percent of farms were in metro- 
politan areas in 1982, and an additional 
32 percent of farms were in counties adja- 
cent to metropolitan areas. 

Changes Will Be Slow 

Some observers have predicted dramatic 
changes in farm structure in coming 
years. For example, the increasing aver- 
age age of farmers has led some to con- 
clude that radical changes will occur 
when aging farmers begin to retire en 
masse with few younger farmers to re* 
place them. Other commentators paint a 
scenario where a few large farms — form- 
ing an oligopoly — force out competitors 
and achieve a degree of market power 
that allows them to set high food prices. 

Actually, structural change in farming is 
likely to be ponderously slow. After the 
radical changes of the I950's and 1960*s, 
the farm sector seems to have settled 
down. Based on me current age structure 
of farmers and recent rates of farm entry 
and exit* ERS estimates that more than 
500,000 farmers will retire over the next 
10 years, and will be replaced by about 
350,000 younger entrants. 

Farm numbers will likely decline by only 
15 to 20,000 per year in the next decade 
compared with the rate of over 100,000 
per year several decades ago. States west 
of the Mississippi River will experience 
little change in farm numbers, Southern 
and Northeastern states will lose farms 
the fastest — 1-2 percent per year — as 
these regions have the greatest imbalance 
between older and younger farmers. 
Farm consolidation will continue at a 
moderate rate in the Corn Bell and Lake 
States regions, as farm numbers decline 
less than 1 percent per year. 



Read More About It 

The research results on the changes 
taking place in farming and rural ar- 
eas cited in this article are dis- 
cussed in detail in the following 
reports by USDA's Economic Re- 
search Service: 

• The Changing Concentration 
of U.S. Agricultural Produc- 
tion During {he 20th Century: 
14th Annual Report to the 
Congress on the Status of the 
Family Farm t ERS Report 
No.AB-671,Julyl993($9 
per copy), 

• Structural Change in the US. 
Farm Sector, 1974-87: 13th 
Annual Family Farm Report 
to Congress, ERS Report No. 
AIB-647, May 1992 ($8 per 
copy). 

• Characteristics ofLarge- 
Scale Farms, 1987, ERS Re- 
port No. AIB-668, April 1993 
(59 per copy). 

• The Economic Well-Being of 
Farm Operator Households, 
1988-90,ERS Report No. 
AER-666, February 1993 ($9 
per copy). 

• Agriculture-Related Employ- 
ment: Farm Commodity Pro- 
grams and Rural Economies, 
ERS Report No. AIB-613, 
September 1990 (S4 per 
copy). 

• Metropolitan Growth and Ag- 
riculture: Farming in the 
City's Shadow, ERS Report 
No. AER-619, September 
1989 ($5.50 per copy). 

Call 1-800-999-6779 to order these 
reports. 
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tage of the most efficient production tech- 
nologies and management practices, 
keeping food and fiber prices low. 

It is highly improbable thai obgopolisti- 
cally organized farms will be able to 
raise consumer food prices, as some ob- 
servers have suggested Even such pow- 
erful cartels as OPEC, consisting of a 
few suppliers* have proven unstable. It is 
unlikely that farms numbering in the hun- 
dreds or thousands would be able to exert 
market power to raise prices. Despite 
increasing capital requirements, it is rela- 
tively easy to enter many farm commod- 
ity sectors. Attempts by some producers 
to raise prices could attract additional en- 
trants and drive prices back down. 

Increasing integration of farms and food 
processors can ensure greater control 
over food quality and safety for consum- 
ers. For example, potato processors 
often specify by contract the quality 
standards growers must meet, and tomato 
processors are increasingly specifying 
the use of chem ical-reducing pest control 
methods. 

Increasing vertical integration could have 
mixed effects on producers. Farmers 
who produce under contract often benefit 
from reduced risk of fluctuating prices. 
Contract arrangements could also reduce 
barriers to farm entry for persons with 
low equity, although in exchange, they 
give up some of their independence and 
take on other risks related to contract re- 
newal and negotiation. 

The coming decade will see a slow evolu- 
tion toward fewer t larger commercial 
farms with closer tics to downstream agri- 
businesses operating in a changing eco- 
nomic environment Today's dynamic 
world markets, the growth of niche mar- 
kets, concern for food quality, and in- 
creasingly stringent and complex 
environmental regulations require a so- 
phisticated food and fiber sector thatcan 
quickly transmit market information and 
ensure use of efficient production and 
management techniques. 
[H. Frederick Gale (202) 219-0525 and 
David H. Harrington (202) 219-0520] 
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Field Crops 
Overview 



In the U.S., production of wheat and cot- 
ton is forecast up for 1993, while corn, 
soybean* and rice output is expected 
down. Ending stocks of cotton and 
wheat in 1993/94 are projected up 21 
percent and 32 percent from the forecast 
carryin level However, ending stocks of 
soybeans and rice in 1993/94 are pro- 
jected down from 1992/93 levels, and 
are expected to be unchanged for corn. 

In the world market t U.S. 1993/94 ex- 
ports of wheat, coarse grains, and soy- 
beans are expected to decline from the 
1992/93 levels. U.S. wheat exports fell 
because wheat supplies are large and 
competition intense in aflat market. 
Coarse grain import demand is off 
sharply. Improved 1992/93 soybean pro- 
duction in Brazil is expected to generate 
greater competition for US. exports. 

Domestic Outlook- 
June Projections 
For 1993/94 

Near-Record Yields 
Expected for Wheat 

The US* wheat crop in 1993 is expected 
to be the second largest since 1984, fu- 
eled by an abundant winter wheat output. 
With this large crop on the horizon, and 
use in 1993/94 expected down slightly, 
projected ending stocks are up markedly. 

• Harvestofihewinierwheaicropis 
well underway, and production is ex- 
pected up almost 14 percent from 
last year. 

• Total wheat production is projected 
at 2.5 billion bushels, up 3 percent 
from 1992. Harvested area is ex- 
pected up by 3 percent, although the 
projected average yield, at 39.1 bush- 
els per acre, is down slightly. 



• Total use is projected at 2.4 billion 
bushels, down 3 percent from last 
year, as lower exports offset an ex- 
pected rise in domestic use. 

• Projected ending stocks, at 660 mil- 
lion bushels, are up 32 percent from 
the forecast carryin level, prompting 
a decline in U*S. farm prices. The 
season average price in 1993/94 is 
expected in ihe range of $2.55-$2.95 
per bushel compared with $3.25 esti- 
mated for 1992/93. 

Conditions for winter and spring wheal, 
as of June 20, were reported to be quite 
good, and a high percentage of these 
crops were rated as good or excellent 
Overall wheat yields arc expected to be 
third highest on record, led by winter 
wheatyields, which are forecast to be 
second highest on record. 

• The average winter wheal yield, 
based on June 1 conditions, is fore- 
cast at 4 12 bushels per acre, up 0.4 
bushel from the May 1 forecast. 
This yield would be second only to 
the record-high 41.8 bushels realized 
in 1983. Seventy percent of Ihe crop 
was rated good or excellent as of 
June 20, compared with 36 percent 
last year. 

• Spring wheat conditions are also fa- 
vorable. As of June 20, 84 percent 
of the spring wheat crop was rated 
good or excellent, compared wipi 
lasl year's 55 percent. Twenty-two 
percent of South Dakota's crop rated 
excellent. 

Looking ahead on the program side, 
USDA announced a zero-percent Acre- 
age Reduction Program (ARP) for 1994 
wheat on May 28, unchanged from 1993. 
The 1994 winter wheat crop will be 
planted this fall and largely harvested in 
June and July, while the spring crop will 
be planted in April and May of 1994 and 
harvested in late summer. 
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Corn Prices Expected 
Near 1992/93 Average 

Com production in 1993 is projected to 
be smaller than last year due to a return 
to trend yield and a higher ARP t which 
has reduced planted area. With total use 
forecast up slightly, and total supplies up 
by nearly the same amount, ending 
stocks are virtually unchanged from ex- 
pected 1993/94 carryin. Prices are also 
expected near this year's level. 

• Com production in 1993, projected 
at 8.5 billion bushels, is down 10 
percent from last year's record. 



Based on March planting intentions 
and a historical harvested-to-planted 
relationship, harvested area is pro- 
jected down 2.8 million acres. The 
projected yield, based on 1960-92 
trend, is down nearly 9 bushels from 
last year's record. 

• Total use is projected slighdy higher 
in 1993/94, at 85 billion bushels. 
Food, seed, and industrial use is ex- 
pected up* largely due to greater use 
of ethanol in gasoline blends. Feed 
and residual use is also expected 
higher. However, lower world 
coarse grain demand, especially in 
southern Africa, is dampening the 
export outlook. 



U.S. Field Crops-Market Outlook at a Glance 
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2,00-2.10 
t. 65-2.25 


Sofghum 
1 99^93 
1993/94 


13.3 
112 


Ml 

10,0 


72.6 
66,0 


634 
660 


937 
840 


483 
433 


275 
275 


160 
132 


t .60-1 .90 
t. 70-2 ,20 


Ba/ley 
199293 
1993194 


7a 


7.3 
7,1 


62.4 
57.0 


456 

405 


597 
582 


360 
355 


so 
so 


157 
147 


2.03 
1.85-215 


Oals 
1992/93 
1993/94 


a + o 
ai 


4,5 
4,4 


656 
55.5 


295 
245 


472 
421 


355 
310 


6 
5 


111 
106 


1.33 
M 5-1 55 


Soybeans 
1992/93 
1993/94 


59.3 
59,3 


5&4 
563 


37.5 
35.1 


2.197 
2.045 


2.477 
2,356 


1.392 
1.363 


775 
710 


310 
265 


5,50 
5.35*35 








LbJacro 


— 


Atf cwt (tough egu/v.J 


-- 


itwf 


1992/93 
1993/94 


3,17 
313 


313 
3.06 


5.722 
5,655 

LbJacro 

699 
630 


179.1 
173.0 


2124 
2184 


100.5 

- LM halo* 


76.0 
*j0 


38.9 
37.9 


580400 
4JM.00 

tfb 
64.60' 


Cotton 
1992/93 
1993/94 


13.4 


11,1 
12,4 


16.2 
17.5 


199 


9.9 
10.3 


5.4 
6.3 


4.7 
5.7 



Ba»d on June 10, 1 993 World AQftculhjtai Sipplf and Demand Estimates U-S- marketing years tor exports. 
"WagMHUveragi price lor August 1 -April 1; not a season average. 
"USDA fcprohtoted from publishing cotton price projections. 
Sm tafcto 17 lor romp** dtMtion o) terms 



• Ending slocks in 1993/94 are pro- 
jected to be virtually unchanged 
from the previous year, at 2.1 billion 
bushels. The season-average price is 
forecast in the range of $ 1 .85-S2.25 
per bushel in 1993/94, near this 
year's $2-$2.10 + 

While wet fields delayed com planting 
early in the season, crop conditions as of 
late June were generally fair to good. 
Crop ratings tended to be relatively high 
in the eastern Com Belt and the central 
and southern Plains as of June 20. But 
states where late plantings occurred — 
such as Minnesota and Wisconsin — were 
not doing as well. In Minnesota, 27 per- 
cent of the crop rated poor or very poor — 
and only IS percent rated good or 
excellent. 

Tighter Soybean 
Stocks Expected 

Soybean production in 1993 is forecast 
well below last year's large output, and 
supplies are projected down. Total use is 
also forecast down in 1993/94, but sup- 
plies are down further, resulting in lower 
ending stocks and a potentially higher 
season -average price. 

• Soybean production in 1993 is fore- 
cast to be 2 billion bushels, down 7 
percent from last year. Supplies are 
projected down nearly 5 percent 

• White harvested area is expected 
down marginally, average yield 
(based on 1972-92 regional trends) 
is forecast at 35- 1 bushels per acre, 
down 7 percent from the 1992 
record. 

• Total use, at2.l billion bushels, is 
expected down more than 3 percent 
in 1993/94, due mainly to an 8-per- 
cent decline in exports. Crush is pro- 
jected up slightly as modest growth 
in domestic meal use offsets lower 
meal exports. 
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U.S. Field Crop Progress 



In the spring, damp, cool weather de- 
layed field work and crop develop- 
ment across much of ihc country. 
Precipitation between March and May 
reached 150-200 percent of normal in 
many areas stretching from southeastern 
Wisconsin to the Panhandle of Texas, 
While above-normal rains were common 
in the mid-section of the country, below- 
normal rainfall in the eastern Com Belt 
and parts of the Southeast caused plant- 
ing progress to generally run ahead of 
normal. 

Despite the slow start in planting crops, 
especially com and soybeans, drier condi- 
tions the last 1 1/2 weeks of May aJ- 
lowed many farmers to complete much 
of their planting by the end of the month. 
Butcooj, damp conditions since then 
have slowed crop development, and in 
Iowa and Minnesota, have caused reports 
of yellow or stunted corn. And, persist- 
ent rains in June continued to delay plant- 
ing efforts for many producers in the 
western Corn BclL 

Despite adverse conditions in several 
stales, overall conditions arc good, with 
57 percent of the com crop rated good or 
excellent as of June 20. Eight of the 17 
reporting states indicated that at least 70 
percent of their crops rated good or excel- 
lent as of that date. 

Although cotton planting started the 
month of June slightly ahead of schedule, 
cool weather slowed crop development 
in many areas. Even so, the cotton crop 
rated 352 nationally, in the fair-to-good 
range as of June 20 t the highest ranking 
on that date since 1990. Conditions im- 
proved between the end of May and mid- 
June as warmer, drier conditions favored 
crop development 

For spring wheat, cooJ weather slowed 
development in many areas of the North- 
cm Plains as of early June. Despite the 
slow start the crop is in generally quite 
good condition nationally, with an aver- 
age crop rating for all reporting states of 
3.95 on June 20. Crop development gen- 
erally improved during June as tempera- 
tures moved closer lo seasonal levels, 
As of June 20,84 percent of the crop 
rated good or excellent In North and 
South Dakota, at least 90 percent of the 
crop rated good or excellent 



Condition of Spring Wheat Crop Is Best In 5 Years 
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• Lower ending stocks projected down 
by 15 percent arc expected to help 
maintain prices in 1993W, Prices 
for the season are expected in the 
range of $535-5635 per bushel, 
compared with this year's $5.50, 

Wei weather also delayed planting of the 
1993 soybean crop, and planting pro- 
gress was well behind the average. Vari- 
able weather conditions across much of 
the country continued to cause delays as 
of mid- to-late June, Even so, crops that 
had emerged were generally rated good 
to fair, 

• Only 83 percent of the crop had 
been planted as of June 20, com- 
pared with a 5-year average of 89 
percent. Planting was furthest be- 
hind in the western Com Bell and 
parts of the Great Plains. As of June 
20, 80 percent of the Iowa crop had 
been planted, compared with the 98- 
perccnt average. And in South Da- 
kota, planting was 33 points behind 
normal. 

• Crops that had emerged as of June 
20 were in generally good shape, par- 
ticularly in the eastern Com Belt and 
several southern and Plains states. 
Seventy-five percent of the Illinois 
crop rated good or excellent with 
high ratings also reported in Indiana 
and Ohio, 

Rice Supply & Use 
To Be Record High 

Record rice supplies and disappearance 
areexpected in 1993/94. with the in- 
crease in use expected to be greater than 
the rise in supplies, ending stocks in 
1993/94 are forecast down slightly. 
However, even with tighter ending 
stocks* low world prices arc expected to 
dampen the U,S. price outlook. The 
season-average price is expected near the 
low levels of the early 1970's. 

• Rice production in 1993,at 173 mil- 
lion cwt, is forecast down from last 
season* due to a higher ARP and a 



return to a trend yield. Even so, sup- 
plies are expected up 3 percent, due 
to large carryin stocks, 

• Total rice use is expected up 4 per- 
cent in 1993/94, with increases pro- 
jected for both domestic use and 
exports, 

• With total use up by more than sup- 
plies, ending stocks are expected 
down nearly 3 percent. The season- 
average price is forecast in the range 
of$4.50-$6percwt,down from the 
$5,80-$6 expected for this year. 

Emergence of the 1993 rice crop was 
almost complete by late June. Overall, 
was in 98 percent of the crop was in the 
fair-to-good range. The California and 
Texas crops were in the best shape, with 
85 percent and 86 percent rated good or 
excellent. 



Cotton Stocks 
Projected Up 

U.S. cotton output in 1993 is expected up 
sharply from last season — due partly to 
the lower ARP — and supplies areex- 
pected to reach the highest level since 
1966, With supplies outweighing the 
projected increase in total use, ending 
stocks for 1993/94 are expected up 
sharply, 

• Cotton production in 1993, projected 
at 17.5 million bales, is up nearly 8 
percent from 1992/93, and supplies 
are forecast up 1 1 percent, 

• Domestic use and exports in 
1993/94 are both expected above the 
current year's levels. The 1993/94 
export forecast was revised upward 
by 5 percentage points in June, re- 
flecting record new-crop sales and 
relatively large unshipped 1992-crop 
sales. 

• The increase in use forecast for 

1 993 #4 is not enough to offset the 
rise in supplies. Ending slocks are 



forecast up 21 percent — the second- 
highest since 1987/88— and the 
stocks-to-usc ratio is expected to 
reach 34 percent. 

Cool, wet conditions hindered planting in 
the Mississippi Delta in May, but plant- 
ing was ahead of schedule In most stales 
by early June, and was virtually complete 
by late June, Ninety-three percent of the 
crop rated in the fair-to-good range. But 
in Georgia, Louisiana, and Missouri, 8 
percent or more of the crop was rated 
poor or very poor. 

[Joy Norwood (202) 219-0840} 



Global Market: 
Outlook for 1993/94 

US. Wheat Exports 
Expected To Drop 

U,S. 1993/94 wheat exports are projected 
to drop, as world trade remains nearly 
flat and exports from competing coun- 
tries increase. Improved quality in this 
year's crop in Canada and Australia as 
well as more aggressive export of large 
1992/93 stocks of lower quality wheal 
are anticipated. Also, targe carryin 
stocks will allow EC exports to equal 
1992/93 levels, despite lower production. 

Private EC stock holders, selling into in- 
tervention stocks, boosted stocks to rec- 
ord levels. Global production of wheat is 
projected down, with the sharpest 
declines in the former Soviet Union and 
China. 

• The U.S. is anticipated to export 33 
million tons, down 11 percent from 
estimated 1992/93, 

• EC exports are projected at 22mil- 
lion, equal to 1992/93, 

• Global trade is projected about the 
same as last year, while production 
falls 2 percent. 
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Commodity Market Prices 



Choice steers, Nebraska 

Sfcutl 
90- 



Broilers, 12-city average 

Cents/lb. 
1 80- 



1993. 




60H 1 t — r 1 t i ! 1 1 1 1 40H 1 1 1 t r 



Com, Central Illinois 1 

3.50- 




Medium steers, Oklahoma City 

Sfcwt, 




80 -i 1 1 1 1 r t t 1 1 1 

Barrows and gilts, 6 markets, Omaha 

$/cwt. 
70^ 




All Milk 

$/cwt. 
19- 



18 
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n 1 r 
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Eggs, New York' 

Cente/doz. 



90- 

■ 

80- 


"f\ 


** 


„ 1991 •* 

*c 


70- 


^*/l993 * 
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Soybeans, Central Illinois 4 

S/bu 
7,50- 



6,50- 



5,50- 



4.50- - 




Milled rice, SW Louisiana 

frcwt 
18 



Wheat, Kansas City 6 




Sorghum, Kansas City 

$/cwt. 
5,0- 




Cotton, average spot market 

Centsflh 
95- 



3.0 1 : i 1 r 
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World Wheat Output Down, Trade Steady 





Year 1 


Production 


Exports* 


Consumption 3 


Carryover 








MMiantons 




Wheat 


1 992/93 


556.0 


100,1 


551.6 


134.6 




1993/94 


546.6 


1007 


553.9 


127.5 


Com 


1992/93 


£26.6 


62.1 


503.5 


101.3 




1993^4 


502.6 


562 


512.1 


91,6 


Barley 


1992£3 


164.6 


160 


164.6 


30l7 




1993/94 


1621 


162 


165.2 


27.5 


Rice 


199393 


351,0 


14.3 


354.0 


53.4 




199 3^4 


347.5 


NA 


354.0 


46-9 


Oilseeds 


1992/93 


227.7 


36.7 


185 6 


22.6 




1993^4 


226,3 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Soybeans 


1992/93 


117.1 


31.5 


96,4 


200 




1993J94 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Soybean meaJ 


199203 


7&3 


28.4 


75.5 


3,3 




1993/94 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Soybean oH 


1992/93 


17.2 


43 


172 


19 




1993/94 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 








MM fan bates 




Cotton 4 


1992/93 


62.2 


25.8 


85-1 


38.3 




199304 


67.5 


27j0 


87.0 


38,6 



Marketing years are: wheat. Jury-June: coarse grains and corn. October September: olseeds. 
soybeans, meal, and oil. Local marketing years except Brazil and Argentina adjusted to October- 
September: oorton.AugtJsi July. * Rice trade is lor the second calendar year. ^Cnjsn only tor soybeans 
and oilseeds * Cotton expons are revised to Include trade among the 12 oounlrfes ol the former Soviet 
Union and ihe three Balflc siaies, 
NA- Not available. 



Coarse Grain Import 
Demand To Shrink 

U.S. coarse grain exports are expected to 
fall shaiply in 1993/94 as global import 
demand drops. But exports from compet- 
ing countries are also expected to fall, 
and U.S. market share is expected to slip 
only slightly. Higher production in a 
number of countries — including Canada 
and most of southern Africa — is ex- 
pected to reduce import demand for com. 

• ProjectedU.S.exportsof48.3mil- 
lion tons are down 9 percent from 
the forecast 1992/93 level. 

• U.S. market share is forecast to drop 
from 59 percent in 1992/93 to 57 per- 
cent in 1993/94. 



Soybean Export 
Competition Stronger 

The forecast for Brazil's 1992/93 soy- 
bean crop rose again in June, and 
1992/93 South American production is 
set at record levels. Increased South 
American supplies arc expected to gener- 
ate greater competition for U.S. exports 
at the start of the 1993/54 U.S. marketing 
year. 

The EC, the major oilseeds importer, re- 
cently approved the EC-U.S. oilseeds 
agreement signed last November. This 
agreement is effective in 1994/95. 

• U.S. 1993/94 soybean export projec- 
tions were reduced 280,000 tons in 
June to 19J2 million, compared 
with 21.09 million for 1992/93. 



• Projected U.S. soybean meal exports 
remain at 5.8 million tons. 

Cotton Exports 
Expected Up 

U.S. 1993/94 cotton exports arc pro- 
jected to exceed 1992/93, as global con- 
sumption and trade expand. But with 
larger foreign output, foreign exports 
also are projected up. Greater demand 
among cotton importers remains contin- 
gent upon stronger economic growth in 
major textile importing countries, such as 
the EC. 

• Projected 1993/94 U.S. cotton ex- 
ports are 6.3 million bales, com- 
pared with 5.35 million for 1992/93. 

• Foreign exports are projected up 1.5 
percent 

[Carol Whitton (202) 219-0814} 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, do- 
mestic wheat; Janet LJvezcy, domestic 
rice: Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Ticc and Jim Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Nancy Morgan and Jaime Castaneda, 
world oilseeds; Scott Sanford and 
George Douvelis, domestic oilseeds; Ken 
Bowman, world cotton; Bob Skinner and 
Les Meyer, domestic cotton. World in- 
formation (202) 219-0820; domestic 
(202) 219-0840. H3 
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Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Beef production is poised to pick up in 
the second half of 1993 following poor 
feeding conditions and low feed conver- 
sion rates « the winter and spring quar- 
ters, which reduced slaughter weights. 
Overall, 1993 beef production is ex- 
pected to be down fractionally from a 
year ago, and domestic beef consump- 
tion is expected to decline. 

Pork production for 1993 is projected to 
be up slightly. Hog prices have bounced 
back from lows reached in early May, 
and pork imports are expected to in- 
crease. 

Economic conditions in the poultry 
industry are generally favorable in 1993. 
Stable-to-higher product prices, coupled 
with lower feed costs, are resulting in 
positive net returns, encouraging contin- 
ued growth in output. Relatively stable 



retail prices for broilers in 1993 com- 
pare favorably with increased beef 
prices. Per capita broiler consumptioh 
will be up in 1993. 

Beef Output To Gain 
In Third Quarter 

Large cattle-on-feed inventories and sea- 
sonal weight gains will lead to increased 
beef production in the second half of 
1993. First-half production was off, as 
inclement winter weather and muddy 
feedlots through spring hampered rales 
of gain and slaughter weights. During 
the spring quarter, many feedlots mar- 
keted stews and heifers before they 
reached optimal weight and grade. Still, 
the number of cattle on feed on June 1 
was expected to be 7 percent above 
1992's level. 

Weakness in prices this summer because 
of rising slaughter Levels will subside 
later this fall as slaughter inventories de- 
cline seasonally. Higher cow slaughter 
will continue for the remainder of 1993, 
adding to processing beef supplies and 
offsetting a slight decline in imports. 



Third-quarter beef production is fore- 
cast to increase 7 percent over the 
spring quarter and 1 percent above a 
year earlier. Output is expected to 
decline seasonally in the fourth quar- 
ter, but will likely remain 2-3 per* 
cent above a year earlier. 

Fed cattle prices traded in the upper 
$70's per ewt during early June, but 
are expected to decline to the low- to 
mid-$70'sby AugusL Fall prices 
are expected to range in the mid- 
$70's + 

Retail prices for choice beef, which 1 
had been at record highs in the 
spring, will likely head lower in 
June and should range near $2.90 
per pound by late in the summer 
quarter— about 7 cents above a year 
ago. Prices for 1993 will generally 
exceed those of 1992. 

Voluntary Restraint Agreements 
with Australia and New Zealand will 
limit 1993 beef imports, which will 
be down 3-4 percent from last year. 



U.S. Livestock and Poultry Products— Market Outlook at a Glance 







Beginning 
stocks 


Production 


imports 


Total 

supply 


Exports 


Enting 

stocks 


Consumption 


Primary 

market 
price 




Total 


Per capita 












JLftUu* JK* 








Lbs 


Sfcwt 


Beef 


1992 


419 


23,086 


2,440 


25.945 


1.324 


360 


24,261 


66.5 


ISM 




1993F 


360 


23.026 


2,335 


25.721 


1 t 300 


350 


24,071 


65.3 


75^79 


Pork 


1992 


38a 


17.234 


645 


18.267 


407 


385 


17,475 


53-1 


43,03 




1993F 


395 


17.381 


€75 


18,441 


425 


375 


17,641 


53 


43-47 
&tb 


Broilers 


1992 


36 


20.3p7 





20.943 


1.489 


33 


19,421 


668 


52,6 




1993F 


33 


21.882 





21,915 


1.610 


33 


20 272 


69 


52-56 


Turkeys 


1992 


264 


4.778 





5,042 


171 


272 


4.599 


18.0 


602 




1993F 


272 


4.847 





V1 19 


187 


260 


4.672 


18.1 
No 


58-62 
tftoz. 

65.4 


Eggs* 


1992 


13.0 


5,882.7 


4.3 


— MWQTi HUE. * 

5399 £ 


1570 


13.5 


5.002.8 


235.1 




1993F 


13.5 


5.913.5 


40 


5.931 .0 


1580 


12,0 


5.008.7 


232,9 


73-77 



Based on June 10 4 1903 World Agricultural Supply and Demand EsJimaies. 

'Tola! consumption does not include eggs used for haicfilng. 

laFotecasi 

See lafcles 10 and 11 for complete deiltfifon of terms. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Commercial beef 




JFMAMJJASOND 
1 Faderairy Inspected production, ready lo-cook. 

Pork Prices Rise, 
Imports Up 

Pork production for 1993 is projected to 
be up slightly, but fluctuations in slaugh- 
ter rates make production projections un- 
certain. Hog prices have rallied since 
early May and arc expected to remain 
relatively steady until seasonal increases 
in slaughter fates occur late in the sum- 
mer. Retail pork prices arc expected to 
move up during the second half. 



Imports of pork products from Denmark 
and the Netherlands arc likely to increase 
in 1993 because of high U + S. prices and 
low European Community prices. First- 
quarter exports dropped as sales to Mex- 
ico fell substantially, but U.S. pork 
exports for 1993 are expected to be 
above last year. 

• Hog slaughter in May averaged 1 
percent above a year earlier, with 
most of the increase in the first half 
of the month. 

• Average dressed weights were about 
a pound higher than a year ago due 
to heavier barrows and gilts. 



Barrow and gilt prices, in the mid- 
$40's per c wt in early May, rose to 
the high $40 l s by the end of the 
month and are expected to remain at 
that level until late summer. 

Retail pork prices, which in April 
were at their lowest level since late 
1989, rose in May and are expected 
to continue rising in the coming 
months. For the year, pork prices 
will average about the same as last 
year, 

Imports of pork products rose 
sharply in the first quarter, and are 
expected to reach 675 million 
pounds for 1993, 5 percent above 
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1992. First-quarter pork exports de- 
clined 8 percent from a year earlier, 
and annual exports for 1993 are ex- 
pected to increase only about 4 
percent 

Broiler Returns 
Improve 

Favorable returns, the best since 1990, 
are encouraging broiler production in* 
creases. Net returns are fueled by low 
feed costs, record exports, and strong do- 
mestic demand. Increased supplies ap- 
pear to have little impact on prices, and 
seasonal demand strength associated 
with summer picnics and barbecues will 
provide added support to prices in the 
third quarter. Favorable returns to 
broiler producers arc expecicd to con- 
tinue through the end of the year, though 
they will moderate as prices ease late in 
the third and during the fourth quarter. 

• Second-quarter net returns were 
much improved over a year ago, 
aided by feed costs about 8 percent 
below a year earlier. On a whole- 
bird basis, average net returns for 
the first half of 1993 were about dou- 
ble those of a year earlier. 

• Second-quarter production was 5 
percent above a year earlier, reflect- 
ing heavier slaughter weights and in- 
creased chick placements. The 
number of broiler chicks placed in 
May and June averaged about 5 per- 
cent above a year earlier, indicating 
that third-quarter production will be 
up substantially. 

• Broiler exports for 1993 are ex- 
pected to exceed 1 .6 billion pounds, 
8 percent over last year. 

• Wholesale prices for whole broilers 
are estimated in the mid-50-ccnts- 
per-pound range in the second quar- 
ter, compared with 52.3 cents a year 
earlier. Third-quarter prices are also 
expected in the mid-50-cent range. 



• Retail prices are expected to remain 
stable for the rest of the year, averag- 
ing 87-88 cents per pound, slightly 
above last year. Prices compare fa- 
vorably with increased beef prices, 
accounting in part for the expected 
33-percem growth in per capita 
broiler consumption in4993. 

Turkey Prices 
Up Only Slightly 

Despite brisk export growth that is sup- 
porting dark turkey meat prices, overall 
turkey price increases are expected to be 
small in 1993 as turkey products face 
strong competition, especially from pork. 
Producer returns are expected to improve 
but average only slightly above costs. 
With flat production, increased exports, 
and slightly increased domestic sales in 
the first quarter, turkey stocks dropped 
below last year's levels. 

• Placements of poults for third-quar- 
ter slaughter are about the same as 
last year, but heavier weights arc ex- 
pected to push production up about 2 
percent 

• Wholesale hen prices were 59 cents 
per pound in the second quarter, 
slightly below last year, and arc ex- 
pected to improve seasonally in the 
third quarter. 

• Tom prices, benefiting from in- 
creased processing demand for 
breast meat, were 63 cents per 
pound in the second quarter, up 2 
cents from last year, and are ex- 
pected at 65-67 cents in the third 
quarter. 

• Retail turkey prices are expected to 
average about 99 cents per pound 
(whole bird) in 1993, compared with 
97 cents in 1992. 



• With third-quarter feed costs ex- 
pected at 6-7 percent below last 
year, returns will likely move 
slightly above breakeven. 

• Turkey stocks on May 1 totaled 422 
million pounds, 2 percent below last 
year. Whole-bird stocks, at 283 mil- 
lion pounds, were down 4 percent. 

Egg Output Steady f 
Prices Sharply Higher 

Total egg production for 1993 is ex- 
pected to be up only slightly from last 
year. The size of the laying flock, par- 
ticularly the table-egg flock, has in- 
creased gradually while hen productivity 
has declined Lower per capita egg sup- 
plies are boosting prices sharply. The 
strong prices and lower feed costs are 
raising returns in 1993. 

• Total egg production is expected to 
increase about 1 percent in the sec- 
ond half of 1993 over the same pe- 
riod in 1992, with little change in 
table-egg production and a 4-percent 
increase in hatching-egg production. 

• The annual average New York 
wholesale egg price is expected to 
reach 73-77 cents per dozen, 10 
cents above last year. 

• Third-quarter retail prices are ex- 
pected to be in the mid-90's, com- 
pared with 84 cents per dozen a year 
ago. The annual average retail price 
is projected at 91-93 cents per 
dozen, 7 percent higher than last 
year. 

• Net returns will average near 10 
cents per dozen for 1993, compared 
with only 2 cents a year earlier. 
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Egg Product Use Picks Up 

While per capita consumption of shell eggs has declined 
steadily over the past 10 years, consumption of processed egg 
products has grown. Processed egg product use is expected 
to increase in 1993 lo the equivalent of 56 eggs per capita, 24 
percent of total egg consumption. 

Egg products arc the result of further processing shell eggs. 
Breaker plants prepare pasteurized liquid, frozen, and dried 
egg products from shell eggs* The pasteurization of pro- 
cessed egg products reduces bacterial contamination, making 
them popular for institutional use. 

The products can contain yolk, egg white, whole egg, and 
additional ingredients. Egg products are used by hotels, res- 
taurants, and other institutions as raw materials in food prepa- 
ration, in order to simplify preparation and storage opera- 
tions. Among the products that speed meal preparation are 
omelet mixes, pourable quiche mixes, and scrambled egg 
mixes in pouches ready to be dropped into steam kctdes- 
Egg products can be stored frozen, 



Food manufacturers also use egg products — often those that 
come blended with sugar, salt, dried milk, or other ingredi- 
ents. Egg products can be purchased by the tanker-truck 
load, in 2-20 pound containers of liquid, 30-pound containers 
of frozen eggs, or barrels or bags of dried egg mix. Food 
products using egg mixes include pasta, cakes, cookies, me- 
ringues, frostings, and Ice cream. Eggs arc also used in non- 
food manufacturing of shampoo, pharmaceuticals, and leather 
tanning. 

Egg products arc also available in grocery stores. Examples 
of retail egg products are french toast sucks and extended 
shelf*Jife egg mixes that are fat-free, cholesterol-free, and 
low in sodium. 

The convenience of egg products often comes with a higher 
cost, A packet of scrambled egg mix retails for between 
$1.50 and SI. 80 for 8 ounces, the equivalent of 8-9 eggs, 
while shell eggs will retail between 90 and 95 cents per 
dozen this year. 
[Milton Madison (202) 219-1285] 
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Dairy Product 
Use Shifts 

While commercial use of dairy products 
aggregated on a skim solids basis Tell 3 
percent in early 1993, commercial use ag- 
gregated on a milkfat basis jumped 3 per- 
cent. Most of the shift in use can be 
attributed to major changes in the prices 
of nonfat dry milk and butter, and may in- 
dicate a move from nonfat dry milk use 
by food processors. Declines in sales of 
fluid milk and couagc cheese also con- 
tributed to the weakness in skim solids 
use. In contrast, butter sales continued to 
rise as economic growth triggered a 
slight recovery in the away-from-home 
and industrial markets, to join continued 
rises in retail sales. 

• Nonfat dry milk prices have risen 40 
cents per pound over the past 5 
years, while butter prices have fallen 
about 55 cents. 

• January-April commercial disappear- 
ance of nonfat dry milk fell 40 per- 
cent to its lowest level in 5 years. 

• January-April commercial u*e of but- 
ter jumped 14 percent to its highest 
level since 1975. 

• For all of 1993, milkfat basis sales 
are projected to grow 2 percent, 
while skim solids sales will be un- 
changed from a year earlier. 



For further information, contact: 
Richard SOUman and Agnes Perez, coor- 
dinators; Steve Reed, cattle: Leland 
Southard, hogs; Lee Chnstensen, Larry 
Witueki,and Milton Madison, poultry; 
Jim Miller and Sara Short, dairy. All are 
at (202) 219-1285. EE 



Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



Excessive spring rains reduced bloom on 
summer fruit and disrupted supplies of 
fresh vegetables from California. Out- 
put of fresh-market peaches, nectarines, 
plums, sweet cherries, and apricots in 
California is expected to be down in 
1993. Because of the smaller crops, 
prices are likely to be higher than last 
season for most Summer fruits. How- 
ever, a targe freestone peach cropmay 
moderate fresh peach prices this sum- 
mer. Winter rains have aided the recov- 
ery of Florida's tropical fruit acreage, 
though acreage is at a 20-year low fol- 
lowing orchard destruction by Hurri- 
cane Andrew in August J 992. 

Prices of fresh vegetables, volatile in 
March and April, are expected to stabi- 
lize through mid-summer. Summer 
onion plantings, delayed by rains, are 
forecast to reach a record high in 1993. 

Summer Fruit 
Output Down 

First forecasts for California fruits indi- 
cate smaller crops for fresh-market 
peaches, nectarines, plums, sweet cher- 
ries, and apricots in 1993. Dried plum 
production also is expected lower. Ex- 
cessive rains during the spring bloom re- 
duced production potential. Forecasts 
for most summer fruits in states other 
than California become available on 
July 12. 

• California's fresh freestone peach 
production is forecast 2 percent 
lower than in 1992. However, larger 
crops in South Carolina and Georgia 
arc expected to boost U.S. freestone 
output to 1.7 billion pounds, up 17 
percent from 1992. California ac- 
counted for 39 percent of U.S. fresh 
peach output in 1992. 



• Nectarine output for California is 
forecast 6 percent lower in 1993 
than the record-large crop in 1992. 
California is the only state for which 
nectarine production is reported. 

• Fresh plum output from California is 
expected 12 percent lower than last 
year. California supplied more than 
90 percent of all U.S. fresh plums in 
1992. The smaller crop is expected 
to boost grower returns from the 
rock-bottom level of last year when 
the season-average grower price hit 
an 8-year low. 

• The forecast for fresh apricots indi- 
cates 1 percent less output than a 
year ago. California is the principal 
U.S, supplier of fresh apricots. 

• Th$ California sweet cherry crop is 
expected to total only 20,000 tons, 
35 percent less than in 1992 and 44 
percent below 1991. Although poor 
pollination has reduced the size of 
the crop, cool weather during the 
spring helped produce large cherries 
with increased sweetness. In early 
June, cherry prices f*o.b. the packing- 
house were about 50 percent higher 
than year-earlier levels. 

Tropical Fruit Areas 
Recover 

Rains during the winter have aided the re- 
covery of avocado, lime, and mango 
groves tn Dade County, Florida. Virtu- 
ally all trees except very young ones 
were damaged or destroyed by Hurricane 
Andrew in August 1992. 

• Small crops of limes, avocados, and 
mangos in Florida are expected in 
1993/94. 

• Although acreage is down following 
the hurricane, rehabilitation is com- 
plete in many groves, and trees are 
expected to be in good to excellent 
condition for the 1993/94 season. 
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Florida's Tropical Fruit Acreage Drops 



Florida's tropical fruit acreage is at its 
lowest level in 20 years, according to a 
survey completed in March 1993 by 
the Florida Agricultural Statistics Serv- 
ice. While some of the decrease re- 
flects a long-term downward trend in 
avocado acreage, the precipitous drop 
from the survey in 1990 is attributed to 
damage from Hurricane Andrew, 
which swept across Florida's Dade 
County in August 199Z 

Directly in Andrew's path were most 
of Florida's avocado, lime, and mango 
groves. The hurricane destroyed virtu- 
ally all fruiton the trees at the time, 
broke branches, and uprooted many 
trees. 

Florida's avocado acreage, declining 
for 10 years, dropped 33 percent be- 
tween November 1990 and the 1993 
aerial photography survey. Lime and 
mango acreages, which had been 
steady before Andrew, were down 66 
| and 37 percent in the 1993 survey. 

Avocado Acreage 
AtHalfofl984>s 

Florida's avocado area in March 1993, 
6,104 acres, was the lowest since the 
1971/72 season, but not all of the acre- 
age decline can be attributed lo Hurri- 
cane Andrew. Avocado acreage has 
been declining since 1984, when Flor- 
ida reported 1 2,872 acres. New plant- 
ings of avocados dropped from 32,480 
trees per year between 1978 and 1982, 
to 3.540 between 1983 and 1987, and 
to just 300 trees per year in 1 988-92. 
No new avocado plantings were re- 
ported for 1991 and 1992, and very 
few by mid-March of 1993. 

Florida's 1992^3 avocado production 
was down about 75 percent from last 
season, and at 280,000 50-pound 
bushels was only a quarter of the aver- 
age ouiput for the previous 5 years. 



The Florida avocado harvest, which 
usually begins in June and ends in 
March, was less than half complete for 
the 1992^3 season when the hurricane 
struck. Fewer than 10,000 bushels 
were shipped following the storm. 

Reduced output of avocados from Flor- 
ida is not expected to have much effect 
on total U.S. avocado supplies and 
prices. California is the major U.S. 
avocado producer, producing nearly six 
times Florida's crop between 1986/87 
and 1991/92. And California had a 
near-record 1992/93 avocado crop. 
But Florida's grcenskin avocados nor- 
mally fill a supply gap during the sum- 
mer and early fall before California's 
harvest begins. Over the last 3 years, 
imports — mainly from Chile—have in- 
creased during the summer and early 
fall. 

Lime Acreage 
Drops Sharply 

Unlike avocado planting rates in Flor- 
ida, the rates for limes had been steady 
over the last 5 years. Hurricane An- 
drew hit lime production hard, knock- 
ing out about two-thirds of Florida's 
acreage. Acreage dropped to 2,235 in 
1993, the lowest reported in 28 years. 

Florida's 1992^3 lime production was 
down 38 percent from the year earlier, 
and fresh shipments were down 32 per- 
cent Florida's lime season begins in 
April, with the highest shipment vol- 
umes in June and July. Hurricane An- 
drew ar the end of August virtually 
ended the 1992^3 marketing season in 
Florida. Additional limes imported 
from Mexico helped nil part of the 
supply gap. 

Florida is the major source of U.S.- 
produced limes, though in the last sev- 
eral years the U.S. has imported more 
limes from Mexico than it produced do- 



mestically, California has fewer than 
1 ,000 acres of lime trees, and its ship- 
ment volume is usually 10-20 percent 
of Florida's. 

The outlook for Florida lime produc- 
tion is dim for the next several years 
ducto the loss of older trees. If the de- 
stroyed trees arc replaced, they would 
need 2 years' growth before bearing 
fruit and 4-5 years before reaching full 
production. Florida's 1993/94 lime 
crop is expected to be less than half of 
the short 1992/93 crop. 

Loss of Mango Trees 
Curbs 1993 Output 

The 1992 mango harvest was com- 
pleted before Andrew hit, so last year's 
20-percent drop in production from 
1991 was not the result of the hurri- 
cane. But the hurricane destroyed 
many mango trees. The number of 
bearing -age trees decreased from about 
239,000 in 1992 to 161,600 in March 
1993, most of the loss the result of Hur- 
ricane Andrew. Mango acreage in Flor- 
ida, steady at 2^00-2.900 acres since 
1984, was down 37 percent in 1993 
from the 1990 survey. 

Although Florida accounts for almost 
all of U.S. mango production, domestic 
production provided only about 5 per- 
cent of consumption from 1985 to 
1989. Over the past 3 years, most 
mango imports came from Mexico. 

Tropical ftuit growers in southern Flor- 
ida face increasing competition for 
land and water from urban expansion. 
Also, lowered U,S. tariffs on tropical 
fruits are sharpening competition be- 
tween U.S. growers and foreign produc- 
ers. These factors may discourage the 
replanting and expansion of the avo- 
cado, lime, and mango acreage in south 
Florida from the current low levels. 
[Diane Bertetsen (202) 219-0883} 
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U.S. Sugar Output 
To Decline Slightly 

U,S, sugar production for fiscal 1994 is 
forecast slighiiy lower ihan last year be- 
cause of lower beet sugar production. 
Domestic sugar use is forecast to in- 
crease at about the same rate as during 
the past 5 years. 

USDA extended the US, tariff-rate quota 
period for sugar to end on September 30, 
1994 instead of September 30, 1993 
while raising the quota level from 1 .357 
million short tons for 12 months, lo 2,5 
million over 24 months. The new quota 
effectively reduces the amount of sugar 
that can be imported annually by 107 ,000 
tons, U,S. raw sugar prices have 
strengthened following the announce- 
ment of the quota extension. 

• Total U.S. sugar output is projected 
at 7,6 million short tons* raw value, 
down 1 percent from fiscal 1993. A 
slight increase expected in cane 
sugar production is offset by a pro- 
jected decline in beet sugar from the 
record 1992/93 crop. 



• Domestic sugar use is projected at 
9,2 million tons, an increase of 1 .9 
percent from the year before. 

• Quota sugar imports are projected at 
1.25 million short ions, essentially 
unchanged from the expected im- 
ports in fiscal 1993. 

• U.S. refined beet sugar prices re- 
mained unchanged from May at 23.5 
cents a pound. U.S. raw sugar prices 
rose about one-third cent a pound 
following the new quota announce- 
ment on May 1 1, to around 21.4 
cents in mid-June. 

Fresh Vegetable 
Prices To Stabilize 

Following a spring of weather-induced 
volatility, fresh vegetable prices are ex- 
pected to stabilize through mid-summer 
as local supplies become available. Ex- 
cessive rains delayed plantings and dis- 
rupted shipments from California and 
Florida, major sources of fresh vegeta- 
bles in winter and spring. During late 
spring and summer, fresh vegetable pro- 
duction expands to most stales and to 
home gardens. 



Sugarbeet Output To Decline Slightly In 1993/94 
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• Shipments of fresh vegetables were 
down 4 percent in January-April 
1993 from a year earlier. 

• During January-April, fresh vegeta- 
ble retail prices averaged 5 percent 
above a year earlier, but dropped in 
late May and in June to levels near 
last year's, 

• Retail prices for iceberg lettuce aver- 
aged 35 percent higher in January- 
April because of supply gaps caused 
largely by excessive rains in Califor- 
nia. April shipments of iceberg let- 
tuce were down almost a third from 
April 1992, 

• Fresh tomato retail prices in January- 
April 1993 averaged 28 percent be- 
low a year earlier. Inclement 
weather had reduced Mexico's 1992 
production and its exports to the 
U.S. Supplies recovered in January- 
April 1993, and tomato prices are ex- 
pected to average about 80 cents per 
pound this summer, about the same 
as a year earlier, 

Record Summer 
Onion Acreage 

Planted acreage of summer storage-type 
onions is forecast to reach a record high 
in 1993, Late plantings in wet fields, 
however, may lead to yields bdow last 
year*s record levels* keeping production 
steady in 1993. The increased acreage is 
in Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia. 

The summer storage-type onion crop ac- 
counts for 79 percent of U,S. onion acre- 
age, and will supply most of the US, 
onions through next spring. Larger crops 
of summer nonstoragc onions are ex- 
pected from New Mexico and Washing- 
ton, and good -quality supplies are 
expected from Texas, Supplies from 
these states bridge the gap until the stor- 
age crop becomes available later in the 
summer. Grower and retail prices of on- 
ions in the summer of 1993 arc expected 
to be slightly above last year, but well be- 
low the weather-affected highs of this 
spring. 
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California and Pacific Northwest Lead Expansion of Onion Acreage 
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• Planted acreage of summer storage- 
type onions is forecast ai a record 
119*050 in 1993, up 6 percent from 
last year and about 5 percent above 
the 1990 record. 

• Acreage of summer storage-type on- 
ions in California, the largest onion 
producing state, is up 16 percent 
from last year. Nearly three-fourths 
of this crop is used in processing. 

• Shipping-point prices for fresh on- 
ions increased 17 percent in January- 
April from a year earlier. 

• Retail prices for dry yellow onions 
averaged 14 percent above a year 
earlier in January- April, and are ex- 
pected to average around 45 cents a 
pound during the summer quarter. 

The demand for onions (storage and non : 
storage) continues to increase. Onions 
have a wide variety of uses, and the in- 
creasing use is due largely to the popular- 
ity of salad bars and fast foods and the 
rise of various ethnic restaurants. Intro* 
duetion of several sweet nonstorage va- 
rieties such as Vidalia, Imperial Sweet, 



Walla Walla Sweet, and Texas 1015 has 
helped expand demand during the past 
decade. 

• Use of fresh onions is forecast at 4.1 
billion pounds in 1999. 

• Per capita fresh onion use is ex- 
pected to reach 16 pounds, slightly 
above last year. In addition, about 

1 .5 pounds per capita (fresh-equiva- 
lent basis) is used in dehydrated on- 
ion products. 

• Per capita use of fresh onions has 
grown 40 percent between 1980 and 
1992. 

[Glenn Zepp and Gary Lucier (202) 219- 
0883] 



For further information, contact; 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bcrtelsen, fruit 
and tree nuts; Gary Lucier, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Vcmer 
Grise, tobacco (202) 219-0883. David 
Harvey, aquaculture; Lewrene G laser, 
industrial crops (202) 219-0085. EH 




Prices To Fall 
Sharply for 
U.S. Wheat 

Changes in supply and demand are 
projected to generate a dramatic 
drop in wheat prices for the 1993 
crop. The futures markets for 1993/94 
contracts are well below a year earlier. 

Season-average prices received by farm- 
ers fell below $3 per bushel only three 
limes in the last 14 years. The projected 
season -average farm price of $2.55-2.95 
in 1993^W is lower than 4 out of the last 
5 years, and down shaiply from $3.25 es- 
timated for 1992/93. The farm price av- 
eraged $2.61 in 1990/91, when ending 
stocks were even higher than projected 
for 1993/94. 

Exports, Use 
Expected To Fall 

Changes forecast in the components of 
supply and demand for 1993^4 are not 
dramatic when considered individually, 
but together they strongly affect ending 
stocks and prospective projected prices. 
Projected beginning slocks arc up 6 per- 
cent, production up 3 percent, and im- 
ports up 4 percent. Added together, 
these increases would raise projected 
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Feed Use of U,S, Wheat To Rise as Exports Fall In 1993/94 
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supply only 3 percent. However, the pro- 
jected rise of nearly 100 million bushels 
takes on important price implications as 
use is expected to drop. 

While total 1993/M domestic use is pro- 
jected up 6 percent (about 65 million 
bushels), exports arc projected to decline 
by 10 percent (130 million bushels). As 
less U-S* wheat is exported and more 
used for domestic feed instead of food, 
the average producer price declines. 
When wheat is priced for feed, its value 
is based on nutritional value to the ani- 
mal being fed and the price of alternative 
feed concentrates. Quality is usually less 
important for wheat being fed to animals 
than it is for wheat that will be used for 
flour. 

Feed and residual use of wheat in 
1993/M is projected up 50 million bush- 
els to 275 million. In order to be attrac- 
tive for feed use, wheat will have to be 
priced competitively with com and other 
feed grains. The whole price structure of 
the feed grains market is lower than for 
wheau including prevailing market 
prices, average per-bushel costs of pro- 
duction, and loan rates.. In addition, am- 
ple corn supplies are projected for the 



summer of 1993, As a result, wheat 
prices may move to the low end of the 
projected range in order to bid significant 
amounts into feed rations, even in re- 
gions like the Texas Panhandle, where 
com supplies must be railed in, while 
wheat is locally produced. 

Ending Stocks Up 
Nearly 30 Percent 

Ending stocks of wheat are projected to 
reach 660 million bushels in 1993/M, an 
increase of 160 million bushels* This 
would be larger than in 3 of the last 5 
years. The ratio of ending stocks to use 
would increase to 27 percent in 1993/94, 
up from 20 percent forecast for 1992/93, 

The stocks-to-use ratio is an indicator of 
the relative tightness in supply and de- 
mand The higher the ratio, the higher 
the reserve and the less likely wheat 
prices will rise significantly if there are 
unexpected increases in use or lower 
supplies, 

Traditionally the stocks-to-use ratio has 
been used by many analysts to predict 
how much average farm prices will be 



above the loan rate. In recent years, 
some changes have occurred in the tradi- 
tional relationship as loan rates were low- 
ered, U-S, stocks declined, foreign stocks 
increased, and the former Soviet Union 
has become almost totally dependent on 
financial assistance. Higher EC stocks 
may be dampening the price effect of 
lower US, stocks. 

Although US* prices have been lower in 
recent years than the traditional relation- 
ship between the ratio and prices would 
indicate, the year-to-year changes have 
moved more or less as predicted. When 
the stocks-to-use ratio is in the range of 
20-30 percent, each percentage point 
change seems to be generating about 8 
cents of price change. Thc7-percenl 
increase in the stocks-to-use ratio pro- 
jected for 1992/93 could be associated 
with a drop of about 30-50 cents per 
bushel in the average price received by 
farmers. 

Moreover, government ownership of 
wheat during 1993/M in Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC) inventories, 
is likely to be limited to wheat in the 
food security wheat reserve. It is much 
more likely that large suppl ics of pri- 
vately owned wheat will be carried from 
1993/94 into the next marketing year, es- 
pecially if the market develops a 
"carry** — which occurs when the cash 
price is lower than nearby futures, and 
nearby futures are lower than later fu- 
tures contracts. If the "cany" Is large 
enough to cover storage costs and inter- 
est, then this price pattern encourages 
holding stocks of a large crop. This is 
because of the expectation that low 
prices at the beginning of the 1993/94 
marketing year when farmer marketings 
arc traditionally heaviest, would be fol- 
lowed by higher prices later. 

During May 1993 the futures contracts 
for the 1993 crop (July contract in Kan- 
sas City and Chicago) reflect this expec- 
tation for lower prices during harvest 
The slow pace of new-crop outstanding 
export sales may also contribute to low 
prices during harvest 
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Glossary of Farm Program Terms 

Deficiency payment. A payment made by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCQ to farmers who participate in wheal, feed grain, rice, or cotton programs. 
The payment rate is per bushel, pound, or hundredweight. It is based on the differ- 
ence between the price level established by law (target price) and the higher of the 
market price during a period specified by law, or the price support (loan) rate. 
The total payment is generally equal to the payment rate multiplied by the eligible 
acreage planted for harvest, and then multiplied by the program payment yield es- 
tablished for the particular farm. 

Farmer-Owned Reserve (FOR). A program for wheat and feed grain producers 
under which they may place eligible grain in storage after maturity of their regular 
price support bans. FOR loans are for 27 months, with one 6-month extension at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. The loans arc nonrecourse in that 
farmers can forfeit the commodity held as collateral to the government in full set- 
tlement of the loan, without penally and without paying accumulated interest 

Findley payments. These payments arc referred to in legislation as emergency 
compensation. If the Commodity Credit Corporation price support (loan) rate is 
reduced, additional deficiency payments are made to producers to provide the 
same total return as if there had been no such reduction. The Findley payment 
rate is the statutory price support rate minus either (1) the national weighted 
season-average farm price for the marketing year, or (2) the announced price sur> 

| port level — whichever is higher. If the season -average price is above the statutory 

I loan rate, no Findley payments arc required. 

Ijoan deficiency payments. Commodity Credit Corporation payments provided to 
producers who, although eligible to obtain a marketing loan for a wheat, feed 
grain, upland cotton, rice, oilseed, or honey crop, agree to forgo obtaining the 
loan* The payment is determined by multiplying the loan payment rate by the 
, amount of commodity eligible for loan. The payment rate per unit is the an- 
I nounccd loan level minus the repayment level used in the marketing loan, 

Marketing toon program. This program allows producers to repay nonrecourse 
price support loans at less lhan the announced loan rates whenever the world price 
for the commodity is less than the loan rate, The programs arc mandatory for oil- 
seeds, upland cotton, and rice, and were discretionary for wheat, feed grains, and 
honey. Since there was no GATT agreement by June 30, 1992, marketing loans 
for wheat and feed grains became mandatory for 1993 crops. 

Price support loan rate (also called price support rate). The price per unit 
{bushel, bale, pound, or hundredweight) at which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will provide loans to farmers enabling them to hold their crops for later sale. 
Under the price support loan program, farmers may cither sell the crops when 
prices rise enough to make the sale profitable and repay the price support loan, or 
they may forfeit the commodity to the OCC In the latter case, the CCC stores the 
commodity and holds it of f the market until prices rise above statutory levels that 
allow the CCC to sell the commodity. 



FOR Use 

May Be Triggered 

If, as expected, prices are low during har- 
vest of the 1993 crop and increase later 
in the marketing season as supplies are 
lowered, several government programs 
could be affected- Low prices at harvest 
with good potential for increases later, 
should encourage many producers to use 
the CCC 9- month price support loan 
program. 

Also, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
discretion to provide extended loans to 
farmers by opening the Farmer-Owned 
Reserve (FOR) storage program for 1993- 
crop wheat, if cither a market price or 
stocks-to-usc condition is met. If both 
conditions are met, opening of the FOR 
would be mandated. 

The price condition would be met if aver- 
age farm prices are below 120 percent of 
the 1993 loan rate (S2.94 per bushel) for 
a 90-day period. The stocks-to-use con- 
dition would be metifthe projected end- 
ing stocks-to-use ratio for 1993 reaches 
37.5 percent Current forecasts indicate 
that only the price condition will be met, 
leaving the opening of the FOR to the 
Secretary's discretion, 

Marketing loan provisions have been 
added to the wheat program for 1993/94, 
permitting farmers to repay price support 
loans at below the local county loan rate 
when world prices are less than the loan 
rate. By law, USDA is required to imple- 
ment marketing loan provisions for 
wheat and feed grains beginning with 
1993 crops. This requirement was trig- 
gered when the U.S. did not enter into a 
GATT agreement by June 30, 1992- 

Although the projected marketing-year 
price range is above the $2,45 national- 
average Loan rate, the posted county price 
(PCP) — a proxy for the local market 
price — -was below the county loan rate 
during harvest for some classes in some 
counties early in the 1993/94 marketing 
season. Producers in these counties 
could capture marketing loan gains or 
choose to receive loan deficiency pay- 
ments. 
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Under marketing loan provisions, a pro- 
ducer may repay a CCC loan based on 
the outstanding loan principal plus inter- 
est, or the FCP, whichever is less. The 
amount of the loan principal forgiven is 
called the "marketing loan gain " Produc- 
ers who agree to forgo eligibility for a 
loan may, alternatively, receive a loon de- 
ficiency paymcnl (LDP), The LDP is 
equal to the positive difference between 
the county loan rate and the FCP. Mar- 
keting loan gains, LDP's, and Findley de- 
ficiency payments axe subject to a 
combined $75,000 payment limitation 
which Is in addition to the $50,000 pay- 
ment limitation on regular deficiency 
payments. 

The market value of production for 
wheat in l993flWis projected to be $6.4- 
7.4 billion, down from $8 billion for the 
1992 crop, 
[Edward Alien (202) 219-0840} B3 



Upcoming Reports from USDA's 
Economic Research Service 

he following are July release 
dates for ERS update reports 
(specified) and for summaries of 
situation and outlook reports. 
Summaries are issued at 3 p.m. 
Eastern time. 



July 

13 

16 
19 
20 






Cotton & Wool Update 
Livestock & Poultry 

Agricultural Outlook 

Wheat 

US Agricultural 
Trade Update 
21 Fruit & Tree Nuts 

Yearbook 
23 Oil Crops Yearbook 

Livestock & Poultry Update 

Rice Yearbook 
27 Vegetables & Specialties 





Uncertain 
Future for 
Methyl 
Bromide 



Methyl bromide, the most widely 
used chemical for fumigating 
fruit and vegetable soils — and 
a required treatment for many fruit im- 
ports entering the U.S. — has come under 
suspicion as an air pollutant. The Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA) re- 
cently proposed listing methyl bromide 
as a Class I ozone-depleting substance 
under the Clean Air Act, which would re- 
quire its use to be phased out in the U.S. 
by the year 2000. 

USDA estimates that U.S. producers and 
consumers would lose approximately 
S1.3-S1.S billion annually if agricultural 
uses of methyl bromide are banned. 
These losses would begin in the year 
2000 if EPA defers the ban until then, 
rather than phasing use out gradually. 
Effective alternatives to methyl bromide 
are unavailable for many uses, and pro- 
duction of some crops could decline or 
move to other countries. Consumers 
could face reduced supplies and higher 
prices for tomatoes, strawberries, grapes, 
and other crops. 



EPA makes most pesticide decisions un- 
der legislation which permits the benefits 
of pesticide use to be compared with the 
risks, and allows registration and use if 
the benefits are substantial and the risks 
negligible. The decision on whether to 
permit methyl bromide use will be made 
under the Clean Air Act, and will be 
based only on the air pollution risks asso- 
ciated with this chemical, with no com* 
parison of the benefits of its use. Many 
scientific uncertainties regarding methyl 
bromide's relationship to ozone deple- 
tion are still unresolved. 

US., Global Actions Differ 

EPA defines Class I ozone-depleting sub- 
stances as having an Ozone Depletion Po- 
tential (ODP) greater than OX The 
Parties to the Montreal Protocol, includ- 
ing the U.S. and many other countries, at 
their November 1992 meeting in Copen- 
hagen listed methyl bromide as a sub- 
stance w ith an ODP of 0-7 as the "best 
estimate." A freeze on production of 
methyl bromide at 1991 levels was set to 
be in place by 1995, with exceptions for 
quarantine and preshipment uses. The 
Parties also called for a 2-year study 
of methyl bromide's ozone depletion 
potential. 

The recent EPA proposal under the Clean 
Air Act — eliminating U.S. production 
and consumption of methyl bromide by 
2000 — goes beyond the Montreal Proto- 
col action. Under the act, the future 
availability of methyl bromide in the 
U.S, could be extended only by changing 
its classification. For example, if methyl 
bromide were listed as a Class II sub- 
stance, which would require a lower 
ODP estimate and the demonstration of 
many uncertainties, the phascout period 
could be extended to 201 3, giving more 
^ime to find alternatives. Also, if re- 
search showed that methyl bromide does 
not deplete ozone, methyl bromide could 
be taken off the list and its use allowed to 
continue. 

The public comment period on EPA's 
proposal to eliminate methyl bromide use 
has already closed, but the final rule has 
not been issued. 
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Most Uses Are 
Agricultural 

According to industry sources, approxi- 
mately 64 million pounds of methyl bro- 
mide was used in the U.S. in 1990, 
mostly for agriculture-related purposes. 
Soil fumigation was the top use for 
methyl bromide, accounting for 44 to 49 
million pounds. As a soil fumigant, 
methyl bromide is used to control in- 
sects, plant pathogens, nematodes, and 
weeds. In addition, approximately 5 mil- 
lion pounds was used for post-harvesi 
and quarantine treatments, 4 to 9 million 
pounds for fumigating structures, and 6 
million pounds as a chemical intermedi- 
ate in manufacturing. 

Based on a survey of the states to deter- 
mine the most critical uses, USDA's Na- 
tional Agricultural Pesticide Impact 
Assessment Program analyzed the bene- 
fits of methyl bromide for soil fumiga- 
tion on 21 crops in California, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina. In addition, data were included on 
use of methyl bromide for soil fumiga- 
tion in tobacco production in Kentucky, 
and on post-harvest treatment of citrus in 
Florida. 

USDA's Animal and Plant Health Inspec- 
tion Service (APHIS) provided an assess- 
ment of quarantine uses, focusing on 
imports of eight major fruits wh ich ac- 
counted for the bulk of quarantine treat- 
ments. The eight fruits were apricots, 
grapes, grapefruit, lemons, peaches (in- 
cluding nectarines), plums, oranges, and 
tangerines. APHIS requires that ship- 
ments of these fruits from many of the 
importing countries be fumigated with 
methyl bromide as a condition of entry 
into the U.S- Over 90 percent of U.S. im- 
ports of apricots, grapes, peaches, plums, 
and tangerines in 19S9/90 were treated 
with methyl bromide. 

In the five stales assessed, about 38 mil- 
lion pounds was used for soil fumigation, 
accounting for 80 percent of total soil fu- 
migation use and 75 percent of agricul- 
tural use of methyl bromide. The largest 
soil fumigation uses were for tomatoes 
(13 million pounds), strawberries {6 mil- 
lion pounds), peppers {5 million pounds), 



ornamental and nursery crops (4 million 
pounds), tobacco (4 million pounds), and 
grapes and melons (2 million pounds 
each). For the commodities included in 
the study, methyl bromide was used pri- 
marily in California and Florida. 

Actions to ban or restrict methyl bromide 
use in the U.S. would be costly, because 
amend y available alternative control 
practices are less effective or more expen- 
sive than methyl bromide. The primary 
soil fumigation alternatives considered in 
USDA's study are metam sodium, 1,3-D 
(not registered in California), and da- 
zomet (registered for tobacco and a lim- 
ited number of nonfood uses). The 
registration of another alternative, Vor- 
lex, has been voluntarily canceled by its 
registrant. 



Without methyl bromide, producers 
would have to rely on multiple applica- 
tions of insecticides, nematicides, herbi- 
cides, and the alternative fungicides, and 
on crop rotation and other nonchcmical 
alternatives for soil fumigation. Due to 
the compounding effects of a likely in- 
crease in various pests, estimates cannot 
be made for losses after the first few 
years without methyl bromide. 

The APHIS study assumes that no alter- 
native treatment is available for quaran- 
tine treatment Potential alternatives for 
quarantine fumigation include chemical 
fumigants, contact pesticides, insect 
growth regulators, hot water dip, hot air, 
cold treatment, and irradiation. Irradia- 
tion is the only alternative that currendy 
holds promise as an effective alternative 



Impacts of Methyl Bromide Ban Would Fall Heavily on Tomato Production... 






Annual loss 




With Vorlex 




Without Vorlex 






SmSOon 




Soil fumigation uses 








Food crops 








Tomatoes (fresh market) 


157-164 




327-360 


Peppers 


131 




135 


Strawberries 


106-107 




11M12 


Cucumbers 


72 




72 


Melons 


29 




29 


Citrus ' 


25 




25 


Eggplants 


12 




12 


Grapes 


3 




3 


Nonfood crops 








Ornamentals 


163 




170 


Tobacco 


12M25 




122 127 


Forest seedlings 


35 




35 


Total 2 


85^667 




1.044-1.061 


..^nd on Fruit Imports 








1 ! 
Annual loss 






Smiiion 




Import quarantine uses 








Grapes 




186-187 




Nectarines and peaches 




151-152 




Plums 




96 




Apricots 




8 




Tangerines 




3-7 




Total 3 




444-450 




1 Posl- harvest use In Florida, 


* Includes losses {with and Wllhoul VOriu) of less than Si mJlton 


each on almonds, apple*, apefcots. canols, dowries, nectarines, peaches. plums and pnjnes. sweet 


potatoes. ar>d wain ut*. 3 Includes tosses of less lhan S1 million each on grapefnj« H lemons, and oranges. 
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'The Treatment 
Of Imports 



USDA's Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service requires that 
fresh fruit and vegetable imports 
either come from a country or re- 
gion free of quarantined pests (sub- 
ject to inspection at the port of 
entry), or be treated lo prevent the 
pests' introduction and estab- 
lishment in the U.S. Methods of 
disinfection currently used are 
either chemical (methyl bromide fu- 
migation) or physical (exposure to 
extreme hot or cold temperature). 

Methyl bromide fumigation is a 
versatile and relatively inexpensive 
method for treating imports, and is 
the most widely used treatment It 
is the only APHIS-approvcd im- 
port quarantine treatment currendy 
available for some fruits and vege- 
tables, including grapes, nectar- 
ines, peaches, okra, and plums. It 
may also be used in combination 
with other treatments. For exam- 
ple, citrus imported from Mexico 
that is cold treated may be fumi- 
gated to reduce treatment duration. 

Cold treatment exposes fruit to 
temperatures of 36 degrees Fahren- 
heit or below for specified periods 
ranging up to 22 days. It is applied 
principally to citrus, and the target 
pests arc fruit flies. Most tropical 
and some subtropical fruits, such 
as mangos and papaya, cannot tol- 
erate cold treatment 

Hot water immersion is a method 
particularly effective against fruit 
flies. The mango is the only fruit 
imported into the U.S. that APHIS 
has approved for treatment with 
this method. 

Irradiation is not currently ap- 
proved for import dis infestation. 
Additional research on appropriate 
dosage levels and phytosanitary 
safeguards will be required before 
irradiation treatment is possible. 
ff^yio EvangeloujtfOI) 436-6698] 



treatment, but it has not been approved 
for use in the U.S. and may face prob- 
lems of consumer acceptance. An Eco- 
nomic Research Service study shows that 
the quarantine losses to agriculture from 
banning methyl bromide would be sub- 
stantially less if irradiation were avail- 
able as a substitute. 

Economic Losses 
From a Ban 

The USDA study estimated thai the an- 
nual economic loss to U.S. producers and 
consumers resulting from the banning of 
methyl bromide for agricultural uses 
would be approximately S1.3 to IJS bil- 
lion— including $800 to $900 million 
from loss as soil furnigant and $450 mil- 
lion from loss as a quarantine treatment. 
Actual losses are underestimated because 
the impacts of post-harvest* nonquaran- 
tine uses, quarantine treatments of non- 
food imports, and 20 percent of the soil 
fumigation use are excluded from the 
study. 

Additionally, U.S. exports of cherries, 
peaches, strawberries, walnuts, cotton, 
and oak logs, worth $200 million annu- 
ally, are treated with methyl bromide as a 
condition of entry to the importing coun- 
try. Without effective alternatives to 
methyl bromide, these markets for US. 
exports would be lost. Some of these 
commodities could be sold elsewhere at 
a lower price, but production of some 
crops may shift to other countries. 



The voluntary cancellation by the regis- 
trant ofVorlex removes a major soil fu- 
migation alternative to methyl bromide 
for melons, ornamentals peppers, straw- 
berries, tomatoes, and tobacco. Without 
Vorlex as an alternative, economic loss 
would include an additional $200 million 
per year if methyl bromide were banned, 
because the remaining alternatives are 
less effective. About 90 percent of the 
additional loss would be in fresh market 
tomatoes. 

Without Vorlex as an alternative, the ma- 
jor portion of crop losses would be to pro- 
ducers of fresh-market tomatoes ($350 
million), ornamentals ($170 million), to- 
bacco ($130 million), peppers ($130 mil- 
lion), and strawberries ($ 1 10 million). 
Florida tomato production would decline 
45 to 50 percent, and strawberry produc- 
tion 65 to 70 percent, while Florida cu- 
cumber, eggplant, and pepper production 
would virtually disappear, A significant 
portion of the loss would be borne by 
U.S. consumers due to reduced supplies 
and higher prices of fruit, vegetables, and 
other crops. Imports could moderate 
price increases and consumer losses but 
would magnify financial losses by U.S. 
producers. 

Imports from many countries require 
quarantine fumigation with methyl bro- 
mide to reduce or prevent the introduc- 
tion of exotic pests into the U.S. 
Countries whose exports must be fumi- 
gated before entry to the U.S. market 
would lose a share of that market. The 



U.S. Exports Worth Over $200 Million Require Methyl Bromide Treatment 



Commodity 


Importing country 


Annual value 








$ mittim 




Cotton 


Egypt, Bangladesh. 
Pakistan. El Salvador, 

Guatemala, Peru 


121 




Fruits 4 nuts 








Cherries 


Japan, Korea 


43 




Peaches/nectarines 


Japan, Mexico 


3 




Strawberries 


Australia 


2 




Walnuts 


Japan 


2 




Oak logs 


EC, Austria, Mexico 


35 




Total 




206 




£jqx*1s to countries where methyl bromide quarantine Is a oondtfon of enfiy. 
Annual average. 1960-92 
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result would be higher prices for U.S. 
consumers during some months of the 
year, and economic losses to the export- 
ing countries. Imports of apricots, 
grapes, nectarines, peaches, and plums 
from Chile, in particular, enter the U.S. 
in winter months when U.S. production 
is zero or near zero. Chilean exports of 
apricots, peaches/nectarines, plums, and 
grapes account for 10, 32, 40, and 70 per- 
cent of Chilean production. Chile mar- 
kets more than half of these exports to 
the U.S. 

The likelihood of developing new, effec- 
tive fumigam alternatives to methyl bro- 
mide appears very remote. But the many 
scientific uncertainties regarding methyl 
bromide's relationship to ozone deple- 
tion include: 

• the relative contributions of methyl 
bromide to the atmosphere from 
natural and anthropogenic (human- 
caused) sources; 

• quantification of possible reaction 
changes involving methyl bromide 
that produce the relatively unreac- 
tive form of bromine — hydrogen 
bromide; 

• the lifetime of methyl bromide in the 
atmosphere; and 

• the amount of methyl bromide emis- 
sions from agricultural uses. 

These may lead to further scientific inves- 
tigation before a final determination on 
the classification and use of methyl bro- 
mide. 
[Craig Osteen (202) 720475JJ E33 
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Moderate 
Food Price 
Rise in 1 993 



Food prices have increased moder- 
ately over the first third of 1993 
compared with the same period 
last year. The food component of the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) rose less 
than half as much as all other goods and 
services- While food prices rose 1 7 per- 
cent above the first third of 1992, the CPI 
excluding food rose 3.5 percent. 

The lower CPI for food pulled down the 
increase in the overall CPI to 32 percent, 
a moderate increase compared with the 
4-5-perccnt annual increases from 1988 
through 1991. 

Slow growth in the general economy and 
its effect on consumer demand have 
played a major role in restraining price in- 
creases for most foods. Increases in real 
disposable personal income have been 
small, unemployment remains relatively 
high, and job security is uncertain in 
some sectors. Under these conditions, 
consumers have been cautious in all pur- 



chase decisions. As for food purchases, 
consumers have been eating out less and 
buying fewer convenience foods, opting 
instead for more basic ingredients to pre- 
pare meals at home from scratch. 

Slow growth in the economy has also af- 
fected the costs of processing and distrib- 
uting food. Costs that occur beyond the 
farm gate — such as labor, packaging, 
transportation, and energy — are influ- 
enced more by the genral economy than 
are farm commodities. With slow eco- 
nomic growth keeping inflation low, re- 
tail price increases reflecting processing 
and distribution costs have been small 
In 1992, processing and distribution 
costs rose at the lowest rate in 20 years 
and are expected to remain small in 1993. 

The general economy is expected to 
grow faster in the second half of 1993 
than in the first half. Consumers will 
remain cautious in making spending deci- 
sion, but improvement in the employ- 
ment picture could restore consumer 
confidence and strengthen demand 
Food prices will more fully reflect in- 
creased consumer demand in 1994. 

Egg, Meat 
Prices Up 

While most food prices were stable dur- 
ing the first third of 1993, prices of eggs, 
red meat, poultry, and fresh vegetables in- 
creased. The CPI for eggs averaged 9.9 
percent higher in the first third of 1993 
than in the same period In 1992. While 
table-egg production was only fraction- 
ally lower than a year ago, egg exports 
were especially strong. Larger exports 
left fewer eggs for the domestic market, 
and egg prices are particularly sensitive 
to changes in supplies. 

Beef prices were higher than expected in 
January-April because production was 
lower man expected. Harsh winter 
weather and a wet spring caused poor 
weight gains in hogs and cattle, resulting 
in fewer market -ready animals than ex* 
peeled. Slaughter weightsofcatlleaver- 
aged 20-25 pounds below a year earlier. 
Lower weights meant less meat that 
graded choice or better. 
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Smallest Rise in 20 Years for Food Marketing Costs 



Food marketing costs, as measured by 
USDA's marketing bill, rose about 2 
percent in 1992, ihe smallest increase 
of the last 20 years. The small increase 
reflected the slight rise in prices of 
most inputs purchased by the food in- 
dustry, with higher tabor costs account- 
ing for most of the increase. Other 
inputs, such as packaging, energy, and 
transportation, rose liule. 

Marketing costs account for 78 percent 
of consumer food expenditures. The 
marketing bill measures the total cost 
of processing, wholesaling, distribut- 
ing, and retailing foods produced by 
UJS. farmers and eaten by U.S. consum- 
ers. It is the difference between the 
value farmers receive for food and the 
amount consumers spend for consump- 
tion at and away from home. The mar- 
keting bill excludes expenditures for 
imported food and seafood. 

Labor costs are the largest component 
of the marketing bill, accounting for 35 
percent of consumer food spending. In 
1992, labor costs grew 4.3 percent, a 



slower pace than the annual average 
rise of 5.7 percent during the last 10 
years. The smaller increase was due to 
a 0.03-percent drop in aggregate food 
industry employment, compared with 
an annual average 25-percent rise over 
the last 10 years. The decline in aggre- 
gate food industry employment was at- 
tributable largely to slow retail sales 
growth associated with the sluggish 
economy. Consumers spent 11.4 per- 
cent of disposable income on food in 
1992, a record low. 

Packaging is the second-largest compo- 
nent of the marketing bill, accounting 
for 8 percent of the food dollar. Costs 
of packaging materials rose only 2.9 
percent last year, the smallest increase 
in the last decade. Two major factors 
explain this small increase. First, con- 
sumers responded to the weak econ- 
omy by reducing purchases of 
value-added products, such as frozen 
prepared dinners, which require special- 
ized packaging. Second, the aggregate 
price of packaging materials fell 1.8 
percent in 1992. 



Transportation costs incurred by the 
food "industry. 4.5 percent of the food 
dollar, rose only 1 percent in 199Z 
Railroad freight rates rose 0,6 percent, 
while operating costs of trucks hauling 
fresh produce fell 2 percent Fuel and 
labor account for half of total truck op- 
erating costs, and fuel costs fell 6 per- 
cent while wages remained steady. 
Other expenses — such as depreciation 
and maintenance, overhead, licenses, 
and insurance — declined an average of 
1.7 percent. 

Food industry energy costs rose 3.1 per- 1 
cent last year. Higher energy costs re- 
sulted largely from the expanded size 
of the food industry. The energy costs 
of processing and retailing food arc af- 
fected primarily by natural gas and 
electricity prices- A 1.1-perccntriscin 
the price of electricity used by food 
marketing firms was a major cause of 
the 1992 energy cost increase. Natural 
gas prices dropped slightly as supplies 
increased. 
[Howard Elitzok (202)219-0868} 
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Small Gains In Meat, Poultry Prices Forecast for 1993 











Forecast 


Consumer Price Index 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 






Percent change 




A3! Items 


5.4 


42 


3.0 


2to4 


Food 


s.e 


2.9 


1,2 


at>3 


Food away from home 


4.7 


3,4 


10 


2 1D3 


Food at horn* 


6.5 


2*6 


0.7 


2to3 


Meat, poultry, and fish 


73 


ts 


*0,6 


1t>3 


Meats 


10.1 


3,1 


■14 


1t>3 


Beef and veal 


80 


23 


*01 


2t>3 


Porfc 


147 


33 


^47 


1t>3 


Other meats 


9,3 


37 


0.2 


01o2 


Poultry 


*05 


*OA 


*0.1 


2to4 


Rsh and seafood 


22 


1.1 


£3 


2104 


Eggs 


47 


•2.3 


-10.6 


7 t> 10 


Dairy prodjets 


9.4 


-1.1 


£7 


Ito3 


Fits and oils 


42 


43 


-1.4 


0to2 


Fr»»h fruits and vegetables 


«J0 


46 


*03 


1 tD3 


Fresh hurts 


12,1 


13-S 


^5.0 


Ito3 


Freth vegetables 


56 


22 


£3 


4to7 


Processed fruits and vegetables 


65 


-1.9 


27 


■2to0 


ProcsswdfrutS 


67 


-37 


4.5 


^4to-2 


Proce*wd vegetables 


27 


03 


0.2 


tto3 


Sugar and sweets 


4.4 


3.7 


2.9 


0to2 


Cereal* and bakery products 


57 


4.1 


3.9 


ato5 


NortflJcohoic beverages 


2J0 


05 


Q2~ 


0102 


Other prepared foods 


4.5 


4.S 


Z2 


2to4 



Source of Nstorfcal data: Bureau o< Labor Slaves. Forecasts by Economic Raseartfi Service. 
USD*. 
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Retail porit prices are expected to rise in 
the second and third quarters as summer 
demand increases, but to decline in the 
fourth quarter as supplies increase sea- 
sonally. Beef prices will average slightly 
below the first half of the year as more 
choice beef becomes available. 

Poultry prices in the first third of 1993 
were also higher than expected. While 
broiler production was up 4-5 percent 
from a year earlier, exports in 1993 are 
running 8-10 percent above last year, off- 
setting increased production and tighten- 
ing domestic supplies. Poultry prices 
also increased in response to higher red 
meat prices as consumers substituted 
lower priced chicken for beef and pork. 

Prices of poultry arc expected to remain 
stable through the summer, with some 
seasonal declines in November and 
December. 



Fresh vegetables were also hit by wet 
winter and spring weather. Wet fields 
caused delays in planting and harvesting 
in California and Arizona. Higher prices 
were particularly noticeable for lettuce 
and tomatoes, and prices of many salad- 
type vegetables also rose- Delayed plant- 
ings result in an overlap of harvests in 
different growing areas, causing sudden 
large changes in available supplies and in 
prices. 
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Fresh vegetable prices averaged 4.8 per- 
cent higher during the first third of 1993 
than a year earlier. Vegetable prices are 
expected to decline as summer produc- 
tion expands to most areas. 

The CPI for all food is expected to rise 2- 
3 percent in 1993. Much of the increase 
has already occurred because of the cold, 
wet weather conditions in January-April. 
Supplies of mosi foods will be more than 
adequate to meet demand, which is ex- 
pected to remain stable given conditions 
in the general economy. Inflation will be 
moderate, putting little pressure on costs 
of processing, distributing, and market- 
ing foods. 
[Ralph Parleti (202) 219-0870} CSS 
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Solutions for 
Ag-Related Pollution: 
The EC Approach 



The dramatic rise in agricultural productivity in the 
European Community (EC) since the early 1950's has 
not been without environmental costs. With the achieve- 
ment of agricultural self-sufficiency, long-term positive produc- 
tion growth, and skyrocketing farm export value during this 
period, have come problems with water pollution, deforestation, 
and loss of wildlife habitat. The ECs Common Agricultural 
Pdlicy (CAP), which provides high support prices and surplus 
commodity purchases, has contributed to the impressive record 
of production growth, but also to the intensification of input use. 

Western Europe is the largest agrochemical sales market in the 
world, and in 1991 held a market share of 31 percent Fertilizer 
use increased 400 percent between 1950 and 1986 in the coun- 
tries that now comprise the EC: the use of pesticides rose by 
30-50 percent between 1975 and 1986. However, in many 
northern European countries, chemical use began to plateau and 
even decrease by the mid-1980's, as countries started to grapple 
with environmental concerns. 

In many regions, heavy fertilizer use has damaged water qual- 
ity t contributing to water pollution problems with the leaching 
of nitrates, phosphates, and heavy metals through susceptible 
soils. Native forests and grassland have been converted to agri- 
cultural uses. Since 1945, England and Wales have lost 98 per- 
cent of old pasture, 70 percent of original peatlands, 58 percent 
of ancient forest, and 40 percent of heathland. 



Loss of species diversity has also become a problem in Europe. 
About half of the mammal and a third of the bird species in 
France and Germany are now considered threatened, compared 
with H percent and 7 percent in the US. Declining farm num- 
bers throughout the EC and increasing farm size have also led 
to specialization, further intensification of chemical use, and in- 
creased interest in policies to decrease the intensity of input use 
(extensify) in agricultural production. 

Europe is arich agricultural region that has only recently con- 
fronted the question of sustainability — of the resource base, of 
the heal th and safety of consumers, farmworkers, and wildlife, 
and of the EC's ability to maintain a strong position in foreign 
trade of agricultural products. 

Environmental Goals 
Set in the North 

Resource endowments vary considerably throughout Europe. 
The EC encompasses 300 different types of soil, 200 types of 
vegetation, 6J000 plant species, 100,000 invertebrate species* 
and 600 bird types. Production-induced environmental prob- 
lems vary with regional resource characteristics. The resource- 
rich regions, both agriculturally and otherwise, are located 
within and around the London-Milan axis, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands, and include the Paris basin, the central and north- 
western regionsofGermany,andthePO Valley of Italy. 

Priorities and policies for improving water quality, reducing pes- 
ticide use, and reaching other environmental goals vary by coun- 
try. A mixture of regulations (which lend to force producers to 
adopt the same standards) and incentive-based regulatory ap- 
proaches (which give the producer more flexibility on how to re- 
ducepolluiion)are being proposed and adopted. Germany, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands are among the leaders in Europe 
in environmental pollution control, and France, the biggesi agro- 
chemical user in Europe, has begun to confront these issues. 

Water quality is the top concern in the Netherlands. Ground- 
water contamination and acidification of rainwater are among 
the environmental consequences of homogeneous cropping pat- 
terns and associated management methods used in the Nether- 
lands. The use of soil fumigants to combat nematodes in potato 
production in the north has exposed a high water table to con- 
tamination through the leaching of pesticides. Intensive animal 
production and overapplication of manure on the sandy soils in 
the south and southeast has created problems of nitrogen leach- 
ing inio groundwater. In addition, volatilization of ammonia 
from animal manures contributes to acidification of rainwater 
and subsequent forest and crop damage. 

Dutch fanners use about 18 pounds of plant protection chemi- 
cals per are each year, considerably more than Belgian farmers 
(11 pounds per acre), French and Swiss farmers (53 pounds), 
German farmers (3.6 pounds), or U.S. growers (2 pounds). The 
Dutch have used pesticides intensively because of a climate con- 
ducive to fungal and bacterial disease, narrow crop rotations 
with little diversity in cropping patterns to disrupt pest life 
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cycles, and large exports of propagative materials and floricul- 
ture products (which must meet high phylosanitary standards of 
impaling countries). 

The Dutch government instituted a plan in June 1991 lode- 
crease pollution pressures from agricultural practices and ad- 
dress synthetic fertilizer and chemical use, while other new 
regulations specifically address the use of manure and soil ster- 
ilization products. 

• Fertilizer use is to be reduced 35 percent (from 1985 lev- 
els) by 1995, and 50 percent by 2000. Farmers will in- 
itially be allowed to attain these goals by whatever means 
they choose, but an understanding exists between the 
Dutch government and farm groups that if the 1995 goal is 
not met, a tax on input use will be established to achieve 
the national goals. 

• The use of pesticides is to be reduced 50 percent by 2000. 

• New input use regulations stipulate that soil sterilization 
products to control insects and nematodes, which account 
for 75 percent of Dutch pesticide use, can be purchased 



Agrochemlcal Use by Large EC Producing Countries 
Is Stiil High 
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Source: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 
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only on prescription, and can be applied only every 4 years 
to a particular field, 

• Measures to decrease livestock numbers, especially of 
swine, have been proposed to lessen the manure surplus, 
which is currently estimated at 15 million tons yearly. The 
construction of manure processing plants has also been pro- 
posed to lessen the manure surplus— the surplus could be 
dried, packaged, and sold for export. 

The Dutch Institute for Agricultural Economics has estimated 
that the proposed input restrictions for 1995 and 2000 will place 
30-50 percent of Dutch arable farms under financial stress. The 
government has offered a plan to provide financial assistance to 
the agricultural sector for the development of production tech- 
nologies that address environmental and food safety concerns 
while maintaining economic and technical efficiencies. 

Denmark focuses on regulatory measures. Confronted with 
many of the same problems as the Dutch — nutrients leaching 
into groundwater from overapplication of animal wastes, soil in- 
sect problems caused by narrow crop rotations, and the loss of 
species diversity— Danish policymakers are focusing on regula- 
tory measures to limitenvironmental damage from farm prac- 
tices. 

• The 1987 Aquatk Environment Program obliged farmers 
to ensure that adequate storage exists for excess manure — 
farms greater than 25 acres were ordered to prepare fertil- 
izer management plans with the objective of decreasing 
nitrogen leaching 50 percent by 1995- If this goal is not 
reached by 1995. a tax on fertilizer use will be applied, and 
proceeds used to fund educational programs on pollution 
control in agriculture. 

• Another policy specifies a national goal of 50-percent re- 
duction in pesticide use by 1995, The interim target of 25- 
percent reduction by 1990 was reached in 1988, 

• The approximately 250 pesticide active ingredients regis- 
tered for use in Denmark in 1988 were reevaluated for pos- 
sible harmful environmental and human effects, Asa 
result, 32 chemicals were withdrawn from use in 1989 be- 
cause of unacceptable levels of toxicity. 

• A sum of 50 million kroner ($7 8 million) has been allo- 
cated through 1997 tn research organic farming practices, 
and lo provide financial assistance to farmers wishing to 
convert from conventional to organic farming methods. 

In the longer term it is hoped that the gradual movement toward 
fewer and larger farms and "extensifying" the scale of Danish 
agriculture will help relieve pressures on the environment under 
current production practices, 

French are implementing a "Green Plan" Nitrates found re- 
cently in drinking water supplies have heightened awareness of 
environmental problems. France spent approximately $2,5 bil- 
lion on plant protection and fertilizer products in 1991, less than 
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in the previous year. Pesticide sales and use in France in- 
creased by more than 12 percent in 1989 and 1990, but de- 
creased about 4 percent in 1991. 

• In June 1990, the Environment Ministry introduced a 
"Green Plan" for preventing and reducing pollution, manag- 
ing water resources, preserving rural landscapes, and pro- 
tecting wildlife. 

• In April 1991, the Environment Ministry introduced a 
"Water Plan" for better managing water resources and less- 
ening pollution from both point and nonpoint sources. 
Rules requiring users to pay true water consumpdon costs 
would be tightened under this plan* 

• Legislation enacted in February 1992 requires French live- 
stock farmers to obtain government permission to increase 
the number of animals on the farm. Requests will be 
judged on the ability of a farm to handle waste disposal. 
However, enforcement may be difficult because of the 
strength of farm unions in opposing expensive regulations. 

Germans are taking action at the local and national teveL The 
German government is concerned about environmental pres- 
sures caused by agricultural intensification, and plans actions 
on soil erosion and compaction, endangered species, contamina- 
tion and eutrophication of surface waters, groundwater contami- 
nation by nitrates and pesticides, threats to food safety and 
quality, and air pollutants. 

• The government has entered into contracts with individual 
farmers to promote cxtcnsification to lessen production 
pressures on the environment and to curtail production of 
commodities in surplus. These include payments for prac- 
tices such as leaving crop edges unsprayed and meadows 
unused during wildlife hatching periods. 

• Some regions have enacted local ordinances that prohibit 
use of pesticides on nonagricultural fields and the conver- 
sion of forested areas to agricultural uses. 

In addition to Germany, France, Denmark, and the Netherlands, 
most countries in northern Europe are expressing concern for 
agricultural and industrial practices that damage the environ- 
ment, and enacting legislation to counteract and prevent these 
sources of pollution. 

Southern Europe Faces 
Unique Environmental Problems 

The countries in the Mediterranean region are generally less de- 
veloped than their northern neighbors and characteristically ex- 
press a greater concern for "pulling even" economically rather 
than controlling or cleaning up the negative effects of agricul- 
tural and industrial expansion. The less developed EC nations, 



including Spain, Portugal, Greece, as well as regions of south- 
ern Italy, are generally the most recently integrated as members. 
The EC budgeted ECU 1-2 billion ($1.4 billion) for undertaking 
environmental projects — air pollution and soil erosion control, 
countryside preservation, and promotion of clean technolo- 
gies — in the less developed regions during 1989-93. 

However, for much of southern Europe, sewage treatment and 
water purification needs are more urgent than other pollution 
control. The European Commission in 1990 established a pro- 
gram to improve water purification and sewage treatment facili- 
ties in the most economically depressed coastal Mediterranean 
communities. Approximately 250 coastal towns, with popula- 
tions of between 10,000 and 100,000 persons eligible for EC 
support, either have no infrastructure for sewage treatment or 
disposal, or arc deficient. In Italy, almost half of the existing 
1*580 sewage treatment works no longer function. In Spain, 80 
percent of municipalities are without treatment plants, and some 
existing plants are not functional. 

Southern European farmers specialize in the production of fruits 
and vegetables, livestock, olives, sunflowers, tobacco, and some 
cereal grains. The quality of arable land and yields in the south 
is low compared with the north, and average- and high -fertility 
soils arc rare. Farm incomes are low and production costs are 
high. In 1989, average farm size was only 17 acres. 

Conditions in Spain illustrate the difficulties with agricultural 
production and environmental protection in southern Europe. 
Although about 40 percent of Spain's 125 million acres of land 
is considered suitable for cultivation, the soil is of generally 
poor quality. The slow adoption of new agricultural technolo- 
gies is attributed to the roughness of the terrain and small farm 
size. Twenty five percent of Spain's 23 million farms had less 
than 2.5 acres of land in 1989, and 62 percent had fewer than 12 
acres. 

Most of the natural forests of the Iberian Peninsula have disap- 
peared because of erosion and uncontrolled harvesting for fire- 
wood, timber, or the creation of pastureland. A reforestation 
program has been underway m Spain since 1940 with aims of 
meeting market demand for forest products, controlling erosion, 
and providing seasonal employment in rural areas. 

Environmental concerns focus on soil erosion, desertification, 
and forest fires, In addition, maintaining marginal farms is a 
key concern of agricultural policy in the south. The traditional 
rural heritage and social structure of the Mediterranean region 
are directly linked to the agricultural economy. Developing 
policies to ensure the continued existence of southern farmers 
has occupied individual national assemblies as well as the EC 
community. 
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Pesticide Use In Denmark, France, and Germany Begins To Ease After 1984 



Coin try 
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4,757 


104 


127 


159 


167 


169 


169 


134 


124 


127 
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4,120 


187 


196 
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228 
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24.961 


132 
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120 
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31,593 


99 
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111 


— 
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Ireland 


1,166 


126 
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193 
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Italy 


142,760 


162 


133 


116 


109 


114 


116 


110 


136 
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Netherlands 


17.439 
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119 


120 


118 


104 


104 


Portugal 


17.439 


131 


84 


93 


68 


92 


92 


65 


69 


74 



— • Nol Available, 
* Federal Republic ol Germany. 
Source: Organization tor Economic Cooperation and Development* 



New Policies 
Reducing Chemical Use 

Chemicals are still used far more intensively in Europe than in 
the U.S. — fertilizer use per acre in Germany and France is more 
than four times as much as US- usc » ^d pesticide use is more 
than double thcU-S, level But environmental concern and leg- 
islation has led to a plateau or even a decrease in use in many 
countries. 

Nitrogen fertilizer has been the single most important contribu- 
tor to farm productivity growth in Western Europe since the 
1950's. After 30 years of nearly continuous increase, nitrogen 
fertilizer use has leveled off or begun to decline in many coun- 
tries. Between 1985 and 1989, nitrogen fertilizer consumption 
in Denmark, Germany, and Belgium remained 
essentially unchanged, while in the Netherlands, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom, consumption decreased by 13 percent, 12 per- 
cent, and 6 percent. Consumption in France, Ireland, Portugal, 
and Spain, however, increased between 10 and 15 percent 
These trends reflect regional differences in nitrogen loading 
problems as well as the abilities of each nation to effect substan- 
tive control measures. 

Portugal, Spain, and Greece are just in the process of converting 
from a labor- to a capital-intensive agricultural sector, and pro- 
ductivity gains from fertilizer use have begun to be realized 
only recently, In addition, the Mediterranean region soils, al- 
though they require substantial nutrient augmentation, absorb a 
greater percentage of applied chemical or organic fertilizer, less- 
ening the pollution pressures on water sources. Indeed, one of 
the principal environmental concerns in southern Europe, along 
with forest fires and desertification, is soil erosion and sub- 
sequent loss of nutrients and fertility. 

Pesticide use in the northern European nations also began to de- 
cline around the mid- 1 980's, after many decades of expansion, 
reflecting increased environmental awareness by the citizenry 
and the imposition of stricter environmental codes to limit the 
use of agrochemical products. Denmark decreased aggregate 
pesticide use by 25 percent between 1985 and 1988, West Ger- 



many by 8 percent, and the Netherlands by 13 percent Industry 
analysts predict that changes to the traditional production-based 
subsidy programs will cause pesticide use to decrease 15 per- 
cent by 1995 throughout Europe, 

CAP Reforms Include 
Environmental Protection 

Enacted in 1962, the CAPset goals guaranteeing food security 
at stable and reasonable prices, improving agricultural produc- 
tivity through technical progress, and providing farmers with a 
reasonable standard of living. In the years since its inception, 
the principal objectives of the CAP have been realized. Output 
has increased significantly to the point that the supply of some 
foods has become a problem of excess. Food expenditures have 
decreased as a percentage of the average household budget, 
though prices for some foods remain artificially high due to an 
intricate system of price supports. 

CAP expenditures have also resulted in the EC's balance of 
trade being markedly aided by agricultural exports, the adoption 
of labor-saving technologies, and the realization of high yields 
for field crops due to heavy input use. Agricultural sector real 
incomes have increased steadily. EC farm incomes are now 
more stable than farm incomes in the U.S. 

However, the CAP has also contributed unwanted effects, in- 
cluding a heavily subsidized export policy that led to charges of 
unfair EC trade practices, higher EC food prices than in world 
markets, continued surplus production, and environmental prob- 
lems from high-input use levels. Further, farm incomes have 
risen in an inequitable way, with support directed toward the 
largest and most intensive farms, typically in the north, contrib- 
uting to slower economic development in the Mediterranean re- 
gion. Moreover, between 1975 and 1989 the per capita 
purchasing power of the agricultural population improved very 
little relative to urban Europeans, despite smaller farm numbers. 
Finally, linking support to output has intensified production 
methods and added to environmental problems. 
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The CAP as originally implemented corresponded well lo a 
food deficit situation. Now that the agricultural sector is pro- 
ducing surpluses significantly beyond the absorption capacity 
of the domestic market, EC nations are focused on implement- 
ing CAP reform that protects the economic health of the farm 
seclor and improves the environmental integrity of the region. 

TTie CAP reform package agreed to in May 1992 is expected lo 
address these concerns by moving toward decoupling of price 
and income support from production (farmers will still have to 
plant to receive payments, though mandatory sei-aside will re- 
strict acreage). Reforms will also include establishing a direct 
payment system, subsidizing specific environmental protection 
programs, and financing an expanded afforestation program to 
discourage the abandonment of marginal agricultural lands. 

Further, the EC government has determined that contemporary 
CAP objectives will include: 

• maintaining farm families on the land to preserve the fabric 
of European society and promote a vital rural economy; 

• emphasis on environmental stewardship along with produc- 
tion efficiency in devising new policies and programs; 

• restoration and maintenance of an equilibrium between sup- 
ply and demand under conditions of rising agricultural out- 
put and saturation of demand; and 

• encouragement of extensification in production to reduce 
surplus commodities and promote sustainability of the re- 
source base. 

In addition, as the world's leading importer and second leading 
exporter, the EC seeks to devise policies to promote domestic 
consumption Finally, an important goal is the maintenance of 
agriculture in less endowed regions in order lo preserve the 
landscape, contribute to nature conservation, and avoid the un- 
deruse or abandonment of farmland, which can lead to forest 
fires, avalanches, mud slides, rapid erosion, and desertification. 

The direct and indirect costs of program reform may affect pro- 
ducer and consumer prices. Prices paid by consumers for agri- 
cultural products in Europe have lagged behind the prices for 
industrial products and wages, so that even though typical Euro- 
pean consumers are paying higher overall prices on average 
than their American counterparts, the average European fam- 
ily's food shopping basket costs have steadily declined over the 
past 30 years — from 25 percent of total income in I960 to 16 
percent in 1990. 

Reforms lo the CAP are attempting to break the pattern of 
subsidy-based production by establishing a more prominent role 
for market signals in production decisions, and by lessening the 



overall level of support for European agriculture. With decreas- 
ing disparity between world and EC prices, production sur- 
pluses are expected to decline, and agricultural commodity 
supply should more closely reflect conditions of demand, mov- 
ing toward market equilibrium. Lower product prices should re- 
duce incentives for intense production practices and thus lessen 
environmental pressures. Policy reform may also include direct 
income transfers lo fanners in addition to payments for environ- 
mental stewardship, as well as diminished support through price 
intervention. 

Under a reformed CAP regime the farmer will have discretion 
in determining which production and environmental objectives 
are technically and economically feasible. Depending upon the 
level of incentives, farmers can alter the enterprise mix to in- 
clude stewardship. 

Environmental Stewardship 
In a World Market 

The key issues in determining national share of world commod- 
ity markets involve the coordination of pricing policies, the ex- 
tent of export subsidies, and domestic and foreign demand 
Under environmental policy constraints, the degree of input in- 
tensification that causes environmental stress is also a factor 

The environmental consequences of agricultural intensification 
have been more acute in northern Europe than in the U.S. be- 
cause of the concentration of arable land there and the inability 
of the land to dissipate environmental shocks. Also, some envi- 
ronmental protection policies proposed in Europe have already 
been enacted in the U.S. (e.g., set-aside* CRP), and modem agri- 
cultural input technology in the US, has incorporated some en- 
vironmental as well as efficiency aspects, particularly advanced 
fertilizer application techniques and newer pesticide products 
which reduce input use. 

With similar technology available to EC farmers, and the ability 
to substitute technology Tor greater input use, production poten- 
tial should be maintained, It remains lo be seen whai impact en- 
vironmental policy directives have on world commodity market 
shares. 

In many respects, current CAP reforms do not set environ- 
mental protection as their main goal. But many environmental 
protection policies instituted and proposed in EC countries go 
beyond the environmental protection measures that have been 
taken so far in the U.S. — for example, providing economic in- 
centives and support services to fanners attempting the conver- 
sion to sustainable practices. 
[Phil Szmedra (202) 219-0402] ^ 
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Producing Safer 
Poultry: Modernizing 
The Methods 



The two most frequent bacterial agenis of foodborne dis- 
ease arc Salmonella and Campylobacter. Human dis- 
eases caused by Salmonella arc frequently associated 
with both chicken and egg consumption, while diseases caused 
by Campylobacter have been associated with chicken consump- 
tion. These bacteria cause salmonellosis and campylobacte- 
riosis, which are intestinal illnesses. 

The proportion of salmonellosis outbreaks associated with 
chicken and eggs has fluctuated. For example, after the man- 
dated pasteurization of processed eggs and removal of cracked 
eggs from the shell-egg market in 1970, egg-related outbreaks 
fell sharply, only to rise in the 1980's as a new strain, Salmo- 
nella enteritidis (Se), spread from the Northeast across the na- 
tion, reaching California in 1993, 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) esti- 
mates that 2 million cases of salmonellosis occur each year — 96 
percent caused by food— and that 1 ,000 to 2,000 cases end in 
death- About 2.1 million cases of campy lobactcriosis occur 
each year, with 120 to 360 cases resulting in death. These fig- 
ures translate into about 1.5 percent of the population affected 
by these diseases each year. Deaths from both diseases com- 
bined occur in less than 1 per 100,000 cases per year. Most of 
these cases go unreported. 
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People with weak immune systems are especially at risk for 
foodborne illnesses— such as children under 5, the elderly, and 
those with AIDS, cancer, or other diseases in which the immune 
system is suppressed by disease or medication. The proportion 
of the U.S. population at risk has been increasing and is also 
linked to the increase in salmonellosis and campylobacteriosis. 

The rise in salmonellosis outbreaks associated with chicken is 
partly tied to the increasing consumption of poultry products. 
Poultry consumption increased 35 percent during the last 10 
years, as consumers substituted chicken for other meats, partly 
because of concerns over dietary fat content, and partly because 
chicken has become cheaper compared with other meats. 

Outbreaks of salmonellosis have been associated with consump- 
tion of inadequately cooked poultry and recipes containing raw 
or lightly cooked eggs. Sanitary practices and thorough cook- 
ing by food handlers can reduce the likelihood of salmonellosis. 

However, thorough cooking might make some egg dishes less 
palatable. An alternative approach to reducing risks of these 
diseases is minimizing the prevalence of Salmonella and Cam- 
pylobacter in raw products. While Salmonella and Campylo- 
bacter arc natural parts of an imal production, their prevalence 
can be affected by cm-farm production and slaughtering prac- 
tices and by processing treatments. 

Poultry and egg producers and processors are collaborating with 
the government id discover methods for improved bacterial con- 
trol on the farm and in the processing plant, and are beginning 
to adopt new control measures. USDA and other government 
agencies arc also undertaking a more rigorous regulatory effort 
in assuring the safely of eggs and poultry. 

The Illnesses Are Costly 

Salmonellosis and campylobacteriosis cause symptoms ranging 
from a day or two of mild diarrhea and vomiting, to hospitaliza- 
tion for dehydration, diarrhea, or blood poisoning, to even death ■ 
in some cases. Death is more common for salmonellosis than 
for campylobacteriosis. The severity of the symptoms depends 
in part on the number of bacteria consumed and the body's abil- 
ity to fight off the bacteria. 

USDA's Economic Research Service (ERS) estimates that sal- 
monellosis caused by all food sources cost the nation $1,2 bil- 
lion to $1 .6 billion in medical costs and productivity losses in 
1992. The lower estimate is based on CDCs surveillance of 
laboratory tests ordered by physicians, while the higher esti- 
mate is based on surveys of reported foodborne outbreaks inves- 
tigated by CDC Productivity losses from deaths were either 
the largest or the second-largest cost category. 

Based on 1983-87 data from CDC, chicken- and egg-related 
salmonellosis cases represent 23 and 10 percent of total 
salmonellosis cases, including cases traced to egg salad and 
other combination food dishes made from chicken or eggs. 
Chicken- and egg-related salmonellosis cases cost S275-S375 
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Costs of Salmonellosis Exceed $1 Billion Annually 
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miljion and $120-5160 million in 1992. The estimates are 
based on the cost-of-illness method which looks at medical 
costs and lost productivity from the disease. Four severity 
groups were examined: 

• mild — no medical attention, 

# visit to a physician, 

• hospitalization, and 

# death. 

Cases were allocated lo the four groups according to CDC sur- 
veys of persons with confirmed laboratory lesis for salmonel- 
losis, or CDC investigations of salmonellosis outbreaks. 

Medical costs include expenses for doctor visits, medicine, and 
hospital care. Productivity losses refer to earnings lost due to 
illness or death. Deaths were estimated using the age distribu- 
tion for salmonellosis deaths reported in Vital Statistics, and 
multiplied by the present value of lifetime productivity losses. 
The present value was calculated using a 3-pereent discount 
rate. The estimate also includes some household-produced serv- 
ices and a 60-pcrcent risk-aversion premium. 

Costs were also estimated by ERS for campylobactcriosis. 
Hospitalized cases, and cases where the victim only saw a physi- 
cian, were assumed to be similar in severity to the correspond- 
ing categories of salmonellosis. Costs of illness for each 
severity group were also assumed to be identical with the cosis 
for salmonellosis. Total medical costs and productivity losses 
for all campylobactcriosis cases were estimated at $0.9 billion 
to $1 billion in 1992. 



A 1984 study by the SeauJe-King County Health Department 
found that 48 percent of the campytobacteriosis cases could be 
epidemiological ly Jinked to chicken, through consumption of 
undercooked chicken and cross-contamination of other foods by 
raw chicken. If this percentage is applied to the 2.1 million 
cases nationally, the medical costs and productivity losses due 
to campy lobacteriosis caused by chicken would be $435-$490 
million in 1992. 

The cost estimates for salmonellosis and campylobacteriosis do 
not include the cost of pain and suffering, the value of lost lei- 
sure time due to illness, or the time consumers, producers, and 
government inspectors lake for preventive actions. Costs would 
increase even more if the costs of associated chronic diseases 
and other complications could be estimated and included. Ex- 
amples are arthritis and colitis resulting from salmonellosis, and 
Guillian-Barre syndrome, a neurological disease that can lead to 
paralysis, which develops in a small percentage of persons with 
campy lobacteriosis . 

Poultry Industry Is 
Adopting Controls 

The poultry industry has undertaken measures over the last 5 
years to control Salmonella at all levels — farm, processing 
plant, food distribution system, food service, and consumer. 
Broiler companies, USDA-Extension, and Land Grant Universe 
tics have been working cooperatively to educate producers 
about how to reduce bacteria levels in poultry. 

Controls at the production stage include: 

# biosecurity — minimizing bird contact with humans and 
other animals for disease control; 
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• insect, wild bird, and rodent control; 

• control of mold and mycotoxin growth; 

• control of Jitter moisture; and 

• increasing the frequency of cleaning and sanitation, 

Most producers are adopting these procedures. Biosecurity and 
the control of insects, wild birds, and rodents are ongoing bat- 
tles to keep programs effective. Increased cleaning and mois- 
ture control have necessitated installation of new watering 
systems in many cases. Mold growth control has been difficult 
because of loss of registration for one of the most effective anti- 
fungal feed additives. 

Feed is another source of bacterial contamination, and tests 
have found that it frequently contains bacteria that are prevalent 
in birds at slaughter. However, it is possible to reduce bacterial 
levels in feed, at increased cost, according to research at the 
University of Georgia's Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Various processes and costs to implement feed control are be- 
ing studied. Early results indicate the following. 

• Extended pelleting time increases the temperature the feed 
ultimately reaches, and reduces bacteria levels, at a cost of 
0-2 cents per pound of brofler meat. 

• Addition of an edible acid to the feed prevents recontamina- 
lion and Lowers microbe levels, at a cost of 1 .6 cents per 
pound of broiler meat 



About a Sixth of Foodborne Salmonellosis Cases 
Were Traced to Poultry 




PotkZ&% 
Other meats 
3.2% 
3.2* 



\ Dairy 3% 

/ Seafood 0.5% 
Fruits/vegetables 2.4% 

Known sources of reported cases, 1973-&1. Excludes 1965 milk outbreaK 
in Chicago- Other includes combinations of roods. 
Source; Centers for Disease Control and Prevents. 



• Eliminating rendered animal by-product ingredients from 
the ration increases feeding cost by 056 cents per pound of 
broiler meat. Elimination, however, raises a waste disposal 
issue for meat processors. 

• Irradiation of feed was considered but determined to be too 
expensive. 

Another option to reduce bacteria in poultry is competitive ex- 
clusion, which is under study by USDA's Georgia Agricultural 
Research Station. This process treats chicks with pathogen-tree 
flora (PFF) so that beneficial bacteria establish themselves in 
the chicks' digestive tracts and exclude the introduction of 
pathogens. In a field trial, chicks and unhatrhed eggs were 
sprayed with PFF the night before removal from hatching trays 
and were provided with PFF in their first drinking water the 
next day. 

Results showed that after processing, grown broilers in the trial 
had one-fourth the number of Salmonella-positive carcasses tn 
the con&ol group of birds. The cost of the PFF product was esti- 
mated at 1 -2 cents per bird, or 0.3 to 0-6 cents per pound of 
chicken meaL 

At the processing level, the National Broiler Council sponsored 
a study, in cooperation with the Food Safety Consortium 
(headquarted at the University of Arkansas) with oversight by 
USDA's Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS), to test 
ways to reduce broiler carcass bacteria levels. Five changes 
were implemented at each of five slaughter plants. Tne changes 
included installation of a multitank counterflow scalder, a bird 
washer at the exit of the scalder, and addition of chlorine rinse 
at three other stages. 

Tnese steps reduced the number of carcasses testing positive for 
Salmonella by 70 percent in one plant and reduced the number 
of organisms present in all five plan Ls {71 percent fewer Campy- 
lobacter were found)- The total aerobic plate count showed a 
60-perccnl reduction in organism numbers. An average of 41 
percent of all birds were Salmonella positive for the control 
group. This rate was reduced to 25 percent after plant and pro- 
cess modification. 

Tne majority of poultry processors have adopted all of the pro- 
cessing changes except the counterflow scalder. Because of the 
additional space requirements and the high cost of replacing ex- 
isting scalders, less than half of the plants have installed coun- 
terflow scaldcrs. 

An additional treatment approved for use and being field-tested 
is a tri-sodium phosphate rinse. An early report shows a reduc- 
tion of Salmonella incidence from 40 percent of carcasses to 1 
percent, and a reduction in E. Colt. The cost of treatment is esti- 
mated at a penny per bird, or 0,3 cents per pound of broiler 
meat, which is about 1 percent of production costs. 
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I Salmonella Initiatives 



During the 1960's. U.S, Salmonella poisonings were 
often associated with shell eggs. As with the present Se 
situation, many of the outbreaks wen in institutional food 
kitchens. Soon after passage of the Egg Products Inspec- 
tion Act of 1970 (EPIA), these outbreaks ended, and in 
1972, eggs were removed from the hazardous food lisL 

The EPIA had two major effects on egg marketing, First, 
it required continuous inspection of all egg-breaking 
plants and the pasteurization of all their products. Sec- 
ond, the EPIA also provides for at least quarterly inspec- 
tion of shell-egg packing plants to control ibe disposition 
of certain types of loss and undergrade eggs. Only 10-per- 
cent checks (eggs with cracked shells) were allowed in 
consumer packs, and very low tolerances were set for 
other undergrade eggs. 

In Sweden, processors produce Salmonella-fftt poultry 
through a variety of controls in each segment of the 
broiler industry, including heat treatment of chicken feed, 
strict sanitary controls on poultry farms, and testing of 
breeding stock and grown chickens prior to shipment to 
he slaughterhouse. If any chickens test positive for Sal- 
monella, the entire stock or Hock is condemned. These 
procedures are encouraged by industry groups in the U.S, 
as voluntary programs, but have not been fully adopted 
by all firms. Sweden also has surveillance programs to 
determine the food source of infection in patients hospital- 
ized with salmonellosis. 



Egg Producers 
Tackle New Problems 

Since the mid-1980' s, food poisonings attributed to use of 
Grade A shell eggs infected with Se have been steadily increas- 
ing in incidence and geographic scope. The New England re- 
gion was affected first, followed by Ihe Middle Atlantic states. 
In 1993 t CDC reports several 5f foodbome disease outbreaks in 
California. These infections are now the most common form of 
salmonellosis in some parts of the country. 

Grade A shell eggs had not been a concern for food poisonings 
since the Egg Product Inspection Act of 1970 was implemented. 
In 1972, the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) removed 
eggs from its hazardous food list* However* 18 years later, eggs 
rejoined meat and milk on the list of perishable foods that re- 
quire refrigeration throughout the food distribution system. 

The egg industry has been approaching this problem at all lev- 
els of production and handling. Most producers in the affected 
areas have adopted "best management practices " including: 



• testing poultry houses for Se; 

• buying pullets that have been tested forSe; 

• keeping egg collection equipment clean; 

• controlling rodents and insects: 

• cleaning up broken eggs daily; 

• removing dead birds daily; 

• gathering eggs at least twice per day; 

• refrigerating eggs immediately after collection; and 

• reducing bird stress, 

Cleanout between flocks is also very important, and these steps 
are being recommended: 

• removing all animals (chickens, cats, dogs, and rodents); 

• thorough dry-cleaning with brushes or pressurized air to re- 
duce water use later; 

• washing with clean hot water, and 

• using spray and fog disinfectants. 

This type of cleanout is estimated to cost between $4,000 and 
$8,000 for an 80,000-bird laying house, or 5-10 cents per bird 
per year, which is about 1 percent of produoion costs. 

Control of rodents is also emphasized because they are a pri- 
mary agent of Se transmission within a production flock, and a 
reservoir for infecting a clean flock brought into previously in- 
fected houses. Egg producers are also pursuing competitive ex- 
clusion procedures and feed treatments similar to those adopted 
by broiler producers, as safeguards against Se infection. 

Vaccination is another potential method for controlling Se in 
egg production. Field trials are underway and a few vaccines 
are available. The viability of vaccination to prevent Se- 
infected eggs from reaching the market is still under question. 
Most studies find that vaccination reduces the incidence of in- 
fection, but testing is difficult, and the prevalence of infected 
eggs from vaccinated flocks is uncertain. 

Poultry & Egg Inspection Reforms 
Include Salmonella Testing 

Several government agencies are responsible for chicken 
inspection. FSIS operates continuous inspection of chicken 
slaughter plants whose products are to enter interstate or foreign 
markets. This inspection is mandated by the poultry act (1957) 
and strengthened by the Wholesome Poultry Products Act of 
1968, The 1968 law requires Federal inspection of poultry sold 
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within a state if the slate inspection system is less stringent than 
the Federal inspection system. 

The inspection jurisdiction for eggs depends on the intended 
market and the requirements of buyers. USDA has jurisdiction 
over bird health problems and eggs found id be Srinfected. 
FDA has jurisdiction after eggs leave the packaging plant If the 
eggs are to be sold across state lines. The state retains jurisdic- 
tion over eggs sold within the state where they are packed. 

In 1990, USDA instituted two new programs* First, mandatory 
breeder testing was started in order to eliminate transmission of 
Se through breeders. Second, USDA's Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service (APHIS) Se Task Force began operat- 
ing a traceback program. This program is to enable USDA to 
identify production flocks involved in human salmonellosis out- 
breaks. 

Once tested Se-positive, eggs from the flocks cannot be sold 
through consumer channels. The producer must either liquidate 
the flock or divert eggs to a breaking plant for pasteurization. 
Between February 1990 and March 1992, 3. 1 million birds 
were slaughtered under the program. In addition, \2 billion 
eggs, or 1 percent of total egg production, were diverted for pas- 
teurization. 

Egg producers involved in a traceback and required to divert 
eggs to breaking plants suffer financially. Breaker egg prices 
average 5-10 cents per dozen (10-20 percent) lower than shell 
egg prices. Additionally, egg breakers typically discount Se- 
restricicd eggs another 5 to 10 cents per dozen from normal 
breaker egg prices because of the possibility of additional pro- 
cessing needed to lower bacteria numbers to acceptable levels. 

A Pennsylvania State University study has shown that diversion 
of eggs due to the Se traceback program has had very little im- 
pact on prices that nonrestricted producers received. Price 
changes of less than 0.1 cent per dozen shell eggs would be ex- 
pected, and with little market disruption. This is because short- 
ages in the shell-egg market can be averted by rerouting some 
eggs destined for the breaker market to the shell-egg market, 
thereby substituting for eggs restricted to the breaker market 

Under the Egg Products Inspection Act of 1 970, continuous in- 
spection by USDA is required for all egg-breaking plants. Eggs 
with cracked shells, and thus at higher risk of bacterial contami- 
nation are required to be processed at these plants. 

USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) has also pro- 
posed requiring that shell eggs be stored at an ambient tempera- 
ture of 45°F or below after packing, and be transported in 
refrigerated trucks maintained at a temperature of 45^ or be- 
low. FSIS is introducing a Pathogen Reduction Program to re- 
duce the likelihood that harmful micro-organisms — such as 
Salmonella — will enter the food supply at key points in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption chain. 



Consumption Patterns 
Affect Risks 

The risks of contracting salmonellosis and campy lobacteriosis 
from eating poultry products and eggs can be reduced at several 
points before the food is consumed. Government inspection 
and industry controls during production and processing stages 
can minimize the prevalence of microbes. Food handlers (con- 
sumers and employees of public eating places) are the last de- 
fense against foodborne health risks from salmonellosis and 
Campylobacter] osis. 

Bacteria in fresh poultry products can multiply quickly at room 
temperature, and can spread to other foods through cross-con- 
tamination via hands, knife, cutting board, or other kitchen uten- 
sils. Yet heat can kill bacteria. Therefore, an important step to 
safeguard against Salmonella, Campylobacter* and other food- 
borne illnesses is to avoid undercooked poultry, meat, eggs, and 
seafood* and to follow principles of safe food handling. 



USDA Education Programs 

Besides implementing the poultry inspection program, 
the Federal government carries out extensive educational 
activities on the principles of safe food handling. The pur- 
poses of these efforts arc to raise food handlers 1 aware- 
ness of potential foodborne illness problems such as 
cross-contamination and to influence foodhandler behav- 
ior so that the likelihood of illness at home or at public 
eating places is reduced. 

USDA is reaching out dirccdy to current and future food 
handlers to disseminate information on safe food han- 
dling. FSIS maintains a consumer toll-free Meat and 
Poultry Hotline to answer consumer inquiries about safety 
of meat, poultry, and egg preparation, and other questions 
relating to meal and poultry products (1 -800-535-4555, 
l0ajn.to4pjn.,EST). 

FSIS also prepares, pretests, distributes, and evaluates 
educational materials for the general public, health profes- 
sionals, educators, food-service institutions, and Exten- 
sion service workers about safe handling and cooking of 
eggs and poultry. In addi lion, the agency has been in- 
volved in educational efforts directed at elementary 
school children, teenagers, and high-risk groups of con- 
sumers. 

FSIS works cooperatively with the Extension Service and 
its nationwide network of county agents, as well as with 
FDA and the educational community, Consumers having 
questions about food safety can also call local Extension 
agents, FDA public affairs officers* and FDA's Seafood 
Hodine (1 -800-332-4010, 12 noon to4 p.m„ EST.) 
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Poultry consumption in the nation has been increasing steadily 
in recem years. During the 10-year period between 1982 and 
1992, annual pa- capita consumption of chicken rose from 34 to 
46 pounds. Part of the increase is due to a growing health con- 
sciousness, and poultry products offer an economical and rela- 
tively low-fat source of protein. 

A recent consumer survey has shown that people served 
chicken at home more frequently in 1991 than in 1983. Ninety- 
five percent of the chicken bought for home consumption con- 
sisted of fresh products, such as fresh chicken parts. The 
predominance of fresh products means consumers need to ad- 
here to safe practices in handling and cooking chickens for 
home consumption. 

The age profile of chicken consumers also suggests food han- 
dlers should exercise proper handling and cooking practices. 
According to a survey reported in the trade journal The Broiler 
Industry, older adult consumers cat chicken at home at the high- 
est rate of all age groups. In addition, school-age children in- 
creased their chicken consumption by 8 percent between 1982 
and 1991, These two groups are at higher risk of salmonellosis 
than other consumer groups. 

Data prepared by the broiler industry showed that the food- 
service market accounted for 32,3 percent of the total volume 
sold in 1991, This volume represented growth of almost 100 
percent from 1981- The potential for salmonellosis outbreaks is 
particularly high at institutional eating places, (e,g., school cafe- 
terias or nursing homes), where high-risk groups of individuals 
are served chicken products. 

Consumption of eggs and egg products has also changed. 
Americans are eating fewer shell eggs because of concerns 
about cholesterol level, and more are eating out. Americans 
consumed 180 shell eggs on average in 1992, in contrast to 237 
in 1980. During the same period, consumption of processed 
egg products (liquid, frozen, or dried) has risen significantly 
from 36 eggs {shell equivalent) per person in 1980 to 55 in 
1992. The increase reflects expanded use of eggs as ingredients 
in a number of food products (e.g., pasta and pudding). In- 
creased use in fast-food restaurants and other food-service estab- 
lishments also contributed to higher consumption of processed 
egg products. 



Pasteurized processed egg products are recognized as a safe 
alternative to shell eggs for immunocompromised individuals 
and for those who eat food dishes containing raw eggs. In fact, 
many food-service firms arc replacing shell eggs with pasteur- 
ized liquefied eggs in their recipes. However, raw shell eggs 
are still widely used for both home and restaurant cooking. 
Therefore, sanitary handling and proper cooking remain 
important measures to reduce the risk of illness from eating 
Se- infected shell eggs. 

Handling Labels 
Are Critical 

Seventy-five percent of the National Broiler Council's 50 mem- 
bers use voluntary safely and handling labels on their fresh 
chicken products. The council also publishes consumer educa- 
tion pamphlets providing guidelines for buying, handling, stor- 
ing, and cooking chicken products. 

The egg industry has made egg safety education a top priority. 
Activities of the American Egg Board, Egg Nutrition Center, 
and United Egg Producers include the preparation and distribu- 
tion of a video that teaches food operators about egg safety. A 
food safety guide and a technical leaflet on Salmonella have 
also been distributed. In addition* the industry groups have de- 
veloped recommendations on egg safety and handling for con- 
sumers and food-service operators so that consistent messages 
will be communicated. 

The government has also taken steps to promote industry use of 
safe handling labels on poultry and egg products. FSlS issued a 
directive in 1987 establishing "safe food handling" label state- 
ments that poultry processors may use on product packages. 
FSlS is finalizing a proposal for rules regulating mandatory 
safety labeling on poultry product packages. These safety la- 
bels will include instructions for cooking and handling. Mean- 
while, AMS, in coordination with FDA, has proposed that egg 
cartons and cases be required to carry a safe handling label indi- 
cating that eggs should be refrigerated by users. 
[C.-T. Jordan Lin and Tanya Roberts (202) 219-0864, Milton 
Madison (202) 219-0714] EB 



Test your knowledge of 
American farming 

Which of the following statements are true? 



True 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



False 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



Farming is the main activity in rural America. 

Most of our food comes from small family farms where the farmer 
is having a tough time making a decent living. 

America is losing the family farm. 

Most farmers today are either big corporations controlled by 
major companies, or poor and fighting to survive. 



If you've seen the ERS video American Harvest, your answer on each statement 
would be False. 

American Harvest investigates farms (there is no such thing as a typical farm), 
farming and rural America (farming is not the main activity in rural areas), and the farm 
family (very much in the mainstream of American life). 

Meet the folks who own a small, "lifestyle" farm in Virginia, a soybean/hog farmer in 

Illinois, and a man who grows almonds, grapes, kiwis, and a whole lot more in 

California. Come across 

America and understand the 

true nature of farming and 

the life of those who reap the 

American Harvest. 

American Harvest. 

Running time, 30 minutes. 
Order #VT007. $15.00 

Order your copy today! 

Call the ERS-NASS 
order desk, toll-free, 
1-800-999-6779, or write 
ERS-NASS, 341 Victory 
Drive, Herndon VA 22070. 
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Summary Data 



Table 1 -Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector. 



1992 



1993 



Prices received by farmers (1977-100) 
Livestock & products 
Crops 

Prices paid by rimers. {1977.100) 
Production item* 
Commodity* & services, Interest, 
taxes. A wage* 

Cash receipts (S bll.) 1/ 
Livestock (Sbil.) 
Crops ($ bil.) 

Market basket (1982-84.100)' 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost {%) 

Retail prices (1982-84.100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from homo 

Agricultural exports ($ btL) 2) 
Agricultural imports (S bil.) 2) 

Commercial production 
Red meat [mil > lb.) 
Poultry (mfl. lb.) 
Eggs (mil doz.) 
Milk (bll. lb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red moat and poultry (lb.) 

Com beginning stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.)3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice steer*— Neb. Direct ($/cwt) 
Bairowi & gilts— IA, So. MN ($/cwt) 
Broiler*— l2-c?ty(ctsVlb.) 



m 



l#— NY gr. A large (cts./doz.) 
al plant ($7cwt) 



Wheat— KC HRW ordinary (S/bu J 
Corn — Chicago ($/bu,) 
Soybean* — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (cts,/lb.) 



Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominate per acre) 
Real (1982$) 



II 


III 


IV 


Annual 


I 


II F 


IMF 


TVF 


Annual F 


141 
157 
123 


138 
159 
117 


137 
157 
117 


140 
157 
121 


140 
162 
117 


E 


— 


— 


— 


174 
191 


175 
192 


175 

192 


174 
191 


176 

194 


179 
197 


— 


s- 


— 


172 
86 
87 


177 

85 
92 


163 
89 
73 


169 
86 
83 


164 
86 
78 




— 


— 


— > 


13a 

103 
26 


138 

104 

157 

26 


139 

104 

158 

26 


138 

103 

157 

26 


141 

105 

160 

26 


— 


~~ 


^^ 




138 
137 
140 


138 
137 
141 


139 
137 
142 


138 
137 

141 


140 
139 
142 


141 
140 
144 


— 


w.„ 


— 


10,1 
6.2 


9.7 
8.2 


11,8 
6.1 


42.4 
24.3 


11.6 
6,4 


10,3 
6.5 


8.8 
8.0 


11.6 
6.3 


42.5 
24.5 


9.915 

6,624 

1.454 

39,1 


10.408 

6.816 

1.464 

37.5 


10.379 

6,644 

1.501 

37.2 


40 T 795 

26.39S 

5.883 

151.7 


9716 

6*541 

1,459 

37.8 


9.971 

6.925 

1.465 

39.3 


10,502 

7.100 

1,480 

37,0 


10.658 

6.875 

1,510 

37.1 


40.647 

27.441 

5.914 

1513 


51.3 


52.7 


53.7 


208.5 


50.5 


51.4 


532 


544 


209.6 


6,541.1 
1.984.5 


4.561.0 
1.827.8 


2/73S.6 
1,641.6 


7,916.1 


1.100.3 
2.674.1 


7.906.4 
2,228.8 


5 T 678.6 


— 


8.470.0 


75.94 

45.70 

62.3 

62,0 

12.87 

3.94 
2.59 
5,93 
56.4 


73.86 

44,39 

54.5 

645 

13,47 

3 45 
226 

5.51 
57.3 


75,86 

42.43 

53.3 

71 4 

13.10 

3.73 
2.12 
552 
50.4 


75.36 

43.03 

52 6 

65.4 

13.09 

3.91 
2.41 
5.66 
53.9 


80,65 

44.92 

53.1 

75.6 

12.33 

3.82 
2,18 

5.63 
55.18 


79-80 
47-48 
56-57 
73-74 
1265- 
13.25 


70-76 
43-49 
52-58 
71-77 
13.05- 
14.05 


71-77 

39-45 
49-55 
72-78 
12.30- 
13.3 


75-79 
43-47 
52-66 
73-77 
12.55- 
13.25 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


713 
657 


640 
568 


599 
518 


032 
530 


661 
533 


668 
517 


681 
505 


684 
487 


700 
486 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual fates. 2) Annual data based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending with year indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov. first quarter; 
Dec.-Feb. second quarter: Mar .-May third quarter; Jun.-Aug. fourth quarter: Sept.-Aug, annual. Use Includes exports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages, Jan-Dec. 5/ 1990-92 values as of January 1. 1966-69valuesasof February 1. 1 984-85 values as of April 1. F = forecast. — = not available. 
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Table 2.^U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 
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Annual 



1992 



1993 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 
Perron a I consumption 
expenditures 
Durable good* 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic 
Investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods i services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 



Durable aooi 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 

Fixed investment 

Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government Purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal Income {$ bil.) 
Disposable per, income (1 987 $ bN .) 
Per caprta disposable per, income ($) 
Per cspita dla. per. income (1987$) 
U S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mil.) * 
Civilian population (mil.) * 



Industrial production (1987*100) 
Leading economic indicators (1982=100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income ($ bil. annuaf rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg.) ($ bfl.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bilfrate (Wj 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 
Housing starts (1 .000} 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, totaf (mil.) 
Business invento* y/salea ratio 
Sales of all retail stores ($bil<) 3/ 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) 
Food stores (S bil.) 
Eating & drinking places ($ bit.) 
Apparel & accessory stores ($ bil.) 



1990 


1991 


1992 


I 


H 


111 


IV 


IR 






$ billion (quarterly data season a fly adjusted 


at annual rates) 




5.522.2 

5.542.9 


5.677.5 
5. 694. 9 


5.950 7 
5.961.9 


5.840.2 
5.859.8 


5.902.2 
5.909.3 


5.978,5 
5.992.0 


6, 081. a 
6.086.8 


6.148.0 
6.168.1 


3.748.4 
464.3 

1.224.5 
206.9 
601.4 

2,059,7 


3.887.7 
446.1 

1.251.5 
209.0 
617.7 

2.190,1 


4,095,8 
480.4 

1,290.7 
221.8 
630,9 

2.324.7 


4.022.8 

469.4 

1.274.1 

216.5 

627.9 

2.279,3 


4.057.1 
470.6 

1.277.5 
217.4 
623 2 

2 T 309.0 


4.108.7 
482.5 

1.292 .a 
224.3 
627,3 

2.333.3 


4,194.8 
499.1 

1.318.6 
229.0 
645.2 

2*377.1 


4,238,6 
500.6 

1.321.8 
226.0 
645,1 

2.416.3 


799.5 

793.2 

6,3 

-68,9 


721.1 
731,3 

-10.2 

-2i a 


770.4 

766.0 

4,4 

-30.4 


722.4 

738.2 

-15.9 

-8,1 


773.2 

765,1 

8.1 

-37.1 


781.6 

766.6 

15.0 

-36.0 


804.3 

794.0 

10.3 

^40.5 


844.1 

805,1 

39.0 

-50,9 



1.043.2 



1,090,5 1.114.9 



1.103,1 



1.109.1 



1J24.2 



1,123.3 1,116.1 



1987 S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



4.877.5 
4.895.9 


4.321.0 
4.836.4 


4,922.6 
4,932.8 


4.873.7 
4.390.7 


4.392.4 
4,399.1 


4.933.7 
4.945,6 


4.990,8 
4.995.9 


5.002.5 
5.019.6 


3 r 260.4 
439.3 

1 ,056.5 
185 9 
520.8 

1.764 6 


3,240.3 
414.7 

1.042.4 
181.3 
615.8 

1,783.7 


3.314.0 
439.1 

1,054 1 
138.3 
513.4 

1.820.7 


3.289.3 
432,3 

1 ,049.6 
184,1 

518.9 
1,807.3 


3.288,5 

430.0 

1 .045.6 

184.4 

513.5 

1.312.9 


3.318,4 
439.8 

1.052.0 
190.8 
514.3 

1,826.6 


3.359.9 
454.4 

1,069.4 
193.7 
526.7 

1.336.2 


3,369,9 
455,1 

1 ,063.0 
133.6 
523,5 

1.351.8 


739.1 

732.9 

6.2 

-51.8 


661.1 

670.4 

-9.3 

-21.8 


712 6 

707,6 

5.0 

-41.8 


668,9 
6S1.4 
-12,6 
-21.5 


713.6 

705.9 

7.9 

^43.9 


724.9 

710.0 

15.0 

-52,7 


743,1 

733.3 

9,3 

-49.0 


784.3 

747.6 

36.9 

-71.1 


929.9 


941.0 


937,8 


937,0 


934.2 


943.0 


936.3 


919,3 


4.3 
4.042.9 
3.516,5 
16.174 
14.068 


4.1 
4 r 209.6 
3.509.0 
16.658 
13.336 


2,6 
4 T 430 3 
3,585.1 
17.346 
14,035 


3.1 
4.360,9 
3.565.7 

17,143 
14.017 


2.7 
4.411.8 
3.576.0 
17.297 
14.021 


2,0 
4.433.2 
3.580,5 
17,332 
13.998 


2.3 

4.517,3 
3,618.2 
17,610 
14.105 


3,3 
4.531.4 
3,642 4 
17.817 
14.165 


2499 

247,8 


252.7 
250.6 

Annual 


255.5 
253.5 


254.3 
252.3 

1992 

Apr 


256.0 
253.0 


255,7 
253.8 


256.5 
254.6 

1993 


257,1 
255.3 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 








Monthlydata seasonally adjusted 






106.1 
143.8 


104.1 
143.4 


106.6 
1489 


106.3 
148.3 


109,3 
152.7 


109.9 
153.5 


109.9 
151.9 


110.0 
152.0 


117.9 

5.5 

4.664.2 


116.9 

6.7 

4,828,3 


1176 

7.4 

5.058.1 


117.5 

7.3 

5.015.4 


118.1 

7.1 

5.223.1 


118.5 

7.0 

5.228.7 


113.6 

7.0 

5.261.0 


118.4 

7.0 
5.262,0 


3.345.5 

7.51 

9.32 

1.193 


3,445.8 

5,42 

8.77 

1,014 


3.497.0 

3.45 

8,14 

1.200 


3.4648 

3.81 

3.33 

1.095 


3.467.0 

3.06 

7.91 

1.171 


3.475.2 

2.95 

7,71 

1,130 


3,472.7 

2.97 

7.5S 

1.137 


3.473,3 

2.89 

7.46 

1.213 


9.5 

1.53 

1.349.8 

1.179.8 

369.8 

191.0 

95.3 


84 

1.55 

1.865.5 

1.211,6 

376.9 

196.9 

975 


84 

1.51 

1.962.4 

1,257.3 

384.0 

201.9 

105.0 


8.2 

1.51 

160.2 

103.1 

31.3 

16.5 

9 4 


3.6 

1.46 

169.2 

107,0 

32.5 

17.3 

9.1 


8.0 
1,46 

169.1 

108.1 

32.9 

17.2 

3.9 


3.3 

1.47 

167.7 

106,9 

32.3 

17.3 

6,5 


8,9 

169.7 

107.6 

324 

17.3 

8.8 


Private, inch 


jding farm. 


3/ Annual total. H = revised, 


— * not available. 







Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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1983 


1984 


1935 


1986 


1 — — 

1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 E 


1993 F 


1994 F 


Average 
1932-91 












Annua J percent change 














World Jess U.S. 
Red GDP 


2.4 


3,6 


3,4 


3.0 


3.5 


4.4 


3.5 


30 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


2.6 


2.9 


GDP deflator 


6,8 


8,2 


8.6 


7.8 


9.0 


10,6 


10.3 


23.3 


16.1 


49.6 


38.6 


27,6 


11.3 


Real exports 
Developed less U.S. 


2.7 


9.7 


3.8 


2.1 


5,0 


7.0 


7.3 


6.9 


3.7 


2,7 


3.0 


4.3 


4.8 




























Real GDP 


2.1 


3.2 


3,4 


27 


3.2 


4.5 


3.6 


3.5 


1.4 


1.1 


0.5 


2.3 


2.9 


GDP deflator 


G.6 


5.2 


4.6 


4.3 


2.9 


3.3 


4.1 


3.2 


3.4 


4.4 


26 


2.7 


4.5 


Real axportt 


3.5 


10.8 


6.2 


-0£ 


2.9 


6.2 


7.9 


6,9 


4.8 


2.7 


2.3 


4.6 


4,9 


Eautern Europe 4 F.S.U. 




























Real GDP 


3.6 


4.0 


23 


3.6 


2.6 


3.9 


1,5 


-3.1 


-13.3 


-13,6 


-7.6 


-3.1 


0.7 


GDP deflator 1/ 


4.2 


6.0 


6.4 


8.1 


12,8 


36. 3 


41.3 


192.3 


68.9 


204.6 


39.6 


60.6 


38.0 


Raal exports 


4.0 


6,2 


-4.0 


0.1 


7.6 


6.6 


-6.3 


-6.9 


-22.1 


-12.0 


-2.3 


1.6 


0.4 


Developing 
Real GDP 


31 


4.7 


4,0 


3.9 


4.6 


4.4 


3.6 


3.2 


3.7 


4.3 


4.9 


5.0 


3,7 


GDP deflator 


36. 7 


37.3 


36.4 


25.5 


33.1 


26,4 


19.2 


16.9 


14.4 


14.9 


15.2 


14.0 


27.6 


ReaJ exports 
Aria 

Real GDP 


0.4 


7.2 


1.7 


7.6 


11,1 


9.4 


9.0 


5.6 


5.9 


5.1 


6.9 


6.1 


5.6 


8.2 


7.9 


6.9 


7.2 


3.6 


9.1 


6,5 


5.7 


5.0 


6.7 


6.4 


6.3 


6.6 


GDP deflator 


6.3 


7.5 


6.9 


4.4 


7.8 


82 


6.1 


3.4 


7.6 


7.9 


3.9 


7.9 


6.6 


Real exports 


6,4 


11.3 


2.9 


19.0 


15.3 


14.9 


8.2 


7.3 


9.2 


7.5 


9.6 


9.0 


9.6 


Latin America 




























Reel GDP 


-2.7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.4 


3.0 


0.0 


1.3 


-1 3 


2,6 


1.3 


3.0 


3.7 


1.3 


GDP deflator 1/ 


30.3 


40.8 


69.0 


62.8 


125.5 


63 .6 


35.9 


29.0 


22.7 


24.0 


£0.6 


18.5 


49.9 


ReaJ exports 
Africa 
Real GDP 


2.0 


12.0 


2.0 


6.0 


6.0 


6.8 


10.4 


3.9 


3.1 


4.9 


4.3 


6.0 


6.1 


1.1 


2,2 


23 


1.4 


O.fl 


2.9 


2.8 


0.9 


2.2 


1,2 


2.8 


3.4 


1,9 


GDP deflator 


17.0 


13.1 


12.2 


6.5 


25.7 


17.4 


19.6 


15.6 


13.0 


13.7 


16.2 


17.0 


15.6 


Real exports 


-5.3 


-1,5 


3.6 


-1.0 


0.0 


2.9 


5.0 


3.1 


4.5 


1.3 


1.1 


2.6 


0.8 


Middle Ewt 




























Real GDP 


4.5 


1,2 


1.7 


-3.6 


-0.1 


-0.2 


2.5 


5.8 


2.9 


4.9 


4.6 


4.2 


1.7 


GDP deflator 


-4.5 


1,2 


3.1 


6.7 


14,6 


9.6 


13.5 


20.4 


2.7 


9.6 


12.8 


11.6 


e.3 


Real exports 


-10.6 


^6.7 


-7.1 


-3.8 


24,6 


4.6 


21.0 


6.0 


19,1 


13.3 


4.7 


13.4 


4.1 



1/ Excludes Yugoslavia. Argentina, Brazil, 4 Peru starting in 1939. E - estimate. Fa forecast. 
Information contact: Alberto Jerardo, (202) 219-C705. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average . 



Annua] 



1892 



19*3 



1990 


1991 


1992 P 


May 


Dec 
1977 « 100 


Jan 


Feb 


Mer 


AprR 


MayP 


149 


US 


139 


141 


137 


139 


140 


142 


146 


148 


127 


129 


121 


123 


118 


117 


118 


116 


126 


122 


127 


129 


121 


143 


134 


136 


134 


132 


130 


122 


123 


118 


116 


125 


104 


107 


106 


110 


113 


113 


118 


115 


114 


124 


99 


102 


101 


105 


107 


106 


107 


108 


07 


88 


90 


87 


00 


92 


90 


69 


162 


161 


165 


145 


163 


161 


167 


167 


141 


141 


94 


91 


85 


09 


08 


69 


89 


90 


91 


92 


186 


262 


1B3 


198 


162 


146 


136 


116 


133 


142 


iee 


285 


1B6 


207 


ifll 


142 


130 


109 


127 


138 


142 


135 


161 


123 


166 


165 


177 


154 


241 


196 


144 


140 


167 


J 18 
ill 


176 


174 


19? 


163 


278 


216 


180 


141 


126 


129 


133 


133 


156 


176 


180 


170 


161 


1S7 


158 


158 


159 


162 


1« 


167 


166 


193 


106 


178 


1«0 


174 


181 


187 


192 


191 


193 


141 


126 


135 


133 


132 


12B 


127 


128 


130 


133 


131 


124 


117 


113 


124 


122 


121 


130 


131 


130 


184 


1*9 


191 


191 


192 


,184 


194 


194 


197 


197 


171 


174 


174 


174 


175 


,176 


176 


176 


179 


178 


I2fl 


123 


123 


_ 


* — 


122 


— 


— 


124 


— 


213 


214 


202 


— 


— 


216 


— 


— 


221 


— 


106 


163 


162 


— 1% 


i— 


> 1 K 


— 


— 


169 


^ 


131 


134 


131 


— 


— 


126 


— 


— 


129 


— * 


139 


161 


159 


— 


— 


161 


— 


" — 


168 


— 


204 


203 


199 


— 


— 


190 


— 


— 


198 


— 


154 


154 


160 


4 


— 


161 


— 


— 


159 


— 


231 


244 


258 





— 


265 


— 


" — 


272 


— 


202 


2T1 


2:9 





* — 


224 


— 


— 


223 


— 


216 


228 


233 








235 


— 


— 


245 


— 


143 


146 


150 





— 


152 


— 


— 


162 


— 


166 


170 


172 


— 


™. 


172 


— 


— 


172 


— 


177 


172 


167 


„ 





164 


t^r 


— 


184 


— 


158 


180 


171 





— 


173 


— 


— 


170 


— 


193 


201 


210 





— 


217 





— 


217 


— 


172 


175 


176 


— 


— 


176 





— 


1S1 


— 


81 


77 


73 


74 


71 


72 


73 


73 


74 


74 


681 


665 


636 


644 


628 


634 


840 


847 


669 


665 


1.267 


1.298 


1.317 





— 


1.337 


— 


— 


1.355 


— 


64 


61 


48 


— 


47 


47 


— 


— 


49 


— 



Price ■ received 
All farm product! 
All cropi 
Food grains 
Feed grain* A hay 
Fee /grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

ON-beartng crops 
Frurti ail 
Freeh msrksl 1/ 
Com ms re la I veg liable ■ 
Freeh market 
Polaloes & dry beans 
Livestock A Product* 
Maal animal* 
Dairy product! 
Poultry & aggi 
Price* paid 

Commoditie* & sendees, 
interest, taxea.8. wage rales 
Production item* 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Saed 
Fertilizer 

Agricuriural chemicals 
Fuels &ensrgy 
Farm 8. motor supplies 
Autos &. truck* 

Tractors & seir-propslled machinery 
Other machinery 
Budding & lancing 
Farm services 8. cash rent 
int. payable per acre on farm red estate debt 
Taxes payable Par acre on farm real estate 
WeQe rate* tea aeonaJly adjusted) 
Production items, interest, taxe*. &. wags rates 

Ratro, prices received to prices paid (H) 2/ 
Prices received (1910-14-100) 
Price* paid. etc. (parity index) (1910-14. 1 00) 
Parity ratio(t9l0-l4*l00) («)£/ 

V Fresh market for noncitrue; fresh market & processing for citrus, 2/ Ratio of index of prices received for *JI farm product* to Index of prices paid lor 
commodfoea & services, Interest. tax**. 8. wafle rate*, ftaiio usee the most recant prices paid Index. Price* paid data are quarterly & will be published 
In January, April, JuJy. 8 October. R« revised, P ■ prelimtnery. — • not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 5, — Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 







Annual 1/ 


1992 P 




1992 






1993 






CROPS 


1990 


1991 


May 


Doc 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr R 


MayP 


All wheat ($/bu.) 


2,61 


3.00 


3.30 


364 


3.31 


3.37 


3.33 


3.30 


3.25 


3.05 


Rica, rough ($/cwt) 


6,70 


7.58 


6.10 


7.18 


6.39 


6,3fi 


6.06 


5.64 


5.52 


5,25 


Corn ($rt>u J 


2.28 


2.37 


2 05 


2.49 


1,98 


2,03 


2.00 


2.10 


2.16 


2.15 


Sorghum ($/cwt) 


3.79 


4,02 


3.39 


4.31 


3,27 


3.38 


3.32 


3.3ft 


3.3a 


3 39 


All hay. baled ($fton) 


80.60 


71,00 


74.00 


74.70 


73.80 


75.10 


77.70 


78.90 


83,80 


86,30 


Soybeans {J/bu,} 
Cotton, upland [cinJlb.) 


5.74 


5.60 


5.40 


5.87 


£46 


5.58 


5,56 


5.65 


5.73 


5,79 


68.2 


58.3 


— 


53.2 


54.2 


52.7 


52.9 


55.5 


54.3 


53.6 


Potatoes ($/cwt) 


6.08 


4.96 


5.28 


4.43 


5,01 


5.24 


5.25 


6.41 


7,47 


8.29 


Lettuce ($/cwt) 2/ 


11.50 


11.40 


12.40 


11.20 


16.90 


10.90 


19.00 


14.70 


37.50 


13,50 


Tomatoes fresh ($/cwt) 2/ 


27 40 


31.80 


36.20 


16.70 


39,50 


3S. 30 


21.80 


21.20 


45.20 


63.10 


Onions ($/cwt) 


10.50 


12.50 


12.80 


12.40 


15.20 


17.00 


14.10 


17,00 


31.70 


28.00 


Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 


18.50 


15.60 


21.00 


16.30 


21.50 


21.10 


20.80 


20.10 


18.10 


17.60 


Apples for fresh use (cts./lb.) 
Pears for fresh use (S/lon) 


20.9 


25.0 





24.9 


20,0 


19.2 


17.8 


15J2 


14,7 


16,3 


360.00 


355.00 


399 00 


459.00 


380.00 


362.00 


393.00 


399.00 


429.00 


476.00 


Oranges, all uses ( J/box) 3/ 


6.16 


6.78 


5.83 


6.48 


2.90 


2.66 


2,39 


2.11 


323 


3,65 


Grapefruit, aJJ uses (S/box) 3/ 


5.86 


5.48 


6.16 


4.58 


4.66 


3.00 


2.42 


1.48 


2,13 


1.62 


LIVESTOCK 






















Beef cattle (S/cwt) 


74.80 


72.90 


71.50 


71.90 


70,80 


74.20 


75.80 


77.30 


77.40 


77.70 


Calves (S/cwt) 


96.50 


99.90 


89.60 


89,60 


67.00 


93.20 


95.90 


96.20 


99,80 


101.00 


Hogs (J/cwt) 


54 00 


48.80 


41.80 


45.10 


41.80 


41.40 


44,20 


46.80 


45.50 


46.60 


Lam be l$/cwt) 


56.00 


52.50 


60.70 


68.80 


65.20 


67,00 


72.70 


76.30 


68,50 


63.80 


All mllk T sold to plants (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf, grade (Vcwt) 


13.70 


12.20 


13.10 


12.80 


12.80 


12.50 


12.30 


12.20 


12,60 


T2,90 


12.34 


11.05 


11.88 


12.00 


11.50 


11,10 


10.90 


11.10 


12,00 


12.20 


Broilers {cts,/lb.) 


32 4 


31.0 


31.7 


326 


31.3 


31.5 


31,6 


32.4 


33.2 


35.7 


Egqs (cts./doz.M/ 
Turkeys (cts./lb,) 
Wool(cts,/lb>)5/ 


70.4 


66.2 


56.4 


51.3 


64.4 


63.7 


61.5 


70,7 


69.3 


62.9 


38.4 


37.7 


37.4 


37.7 


39.2 


35.9 


34.6 


37.2 


37.7 


38.4 


80.0 


55.0 


55.0 


85.0 


48.8 


43.3 


43.7 


45,5 


45.5 


55.0 



1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on -tree returns. 
4/ Averaoeof all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs & eggs cold at retail. 5/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. 
P m preliminary. H« revised. — * not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Egps 

Oairy products 2) 

Fats & otls 3/ 

Freeh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork. & processed meat 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butler. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313, 



1992 


May 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 
1982-84.100 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


140.3 
140.8 


139.7 
140.1 


141.8 
142.4 


142.0 
142.7 


141,9 
142.5 


142,6 
143.1 


143.1 
143.7 


143.6 
144,2 


144.0 
144,6 


144.2 
144.8 


137,9 


137.4 


138.3 


138.3 


13S.7 


139.8 


139.9 


U0.1 


140,6 


141.1 


140.7 


140.4 


141,3 


141,5 


141,6 


142.0 


142,2 


142.4 


142.7 


142.9 


136,8 
130.7 
t32,3 
127.6 


136.2 
130.3 
132,6 
126.6 


137.2 
131.1 
132.6 
128.7 


137.0 
131 2 
132.9 
127,9 


137 5 

131.1 
13^ 
127^4 


139.1 
132,3 
135.1 

127.9 


139.1 
132.1 
135.6 
127.2 


139.4 
133.1 

136.3 
129.0 


14O.0 
133.8 
137,6 
I2ff:5 


140,7 
134.7 
13S.2 
130.5 


131.4 

151,7 
106.3 
128,5 

129.8 
184.2 


129.1 

151.6 
104 2 
127.0 
130,4 
190.0 


133.3 
151.4 
109,3 
130.1 
129.9 
162.1 


133,6 
151.2 
113,4 
129.4 
128 5 
181.4 


133,7 
152.0 
117.7 
129,1 
128.4 
181,8 


134.6 
157.2 
116.2 

i2g,a 

130 2 
191.0 


133.1 
157.5 
115.6 

126.6 
130.7 
167.0 


135.7 
157.6 
120.3 
126.8 
130.2 
184.4 


135,2 
159.7 
126,9 
128.0 
130,2 
184,6 


136.6 
154,7 
114.9 
128.0 
129.4 
188.0 


137.7 
1579 
141.5 
128,8 


140,0 
149.6 
136,7 
128.3 


136.4 
155.2 
143,0 
129.1 


135.6 
158.4 
136.0 
127.7 


134.8 
166.1 
137.2 
127,3 


133.3 
172.4 
139.7 
129.8 


134.5 

171.1 
136.9 
123.9 


132.0 
1737 
142.4 
130.2 


132.1 
179,3 
152.0 
130.4 


130,7 
189.6 
156,0 
129.9 


151.5 
133,1 


150.7 
132.9 


152.8 
133.7 


152,7 

133.0 


163.3 
132,1 


153.4 
133.1 


154.9 

133.3 


154.6 
132.8 


155.4 
133.2 


156 3 
133,4 


114,3 


114.6 


114.1 


1124 


112,3 


113.5 


115.1 


114.8 


114.2 


115.0 


130,2 
125.0 

219,8 
147.3 


131.8 
126.0 
220.0 
147,4 


133.7 
127,1 
225.6 
148^ 


133.1 
126.0 
225.0 
143,2 


129,4 
125 1 
2289 

148.1 


127.3 
124.4 
234.6 
148.7 


131,9 

125.2 
235.6 
149.1 


135.2 
126.3 
236.3 

149.4 


135.9 
127.1 
237.3 
149.7 


133.4 
127.8 
237.9 
149.5 
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Table 7.- Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) . 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



1990 


1991 


1992 


A0r 


Nov 
19S2 = 


DecR 

100 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


116.3 


116.5 


117.2 


116.3 


117.8 


117,6 


118.0 


118.2 


118,7 


119.2 


1192 


121.7 


123.2 


122,4 


124.0 


123.8 


124.0 


124.3 


124.6 


125,3 


123 2 


122.2 


120.8 


120.5 


121.1 


122.1 


121.3 


121.5 


122.4 


124.2 


124.4 


124.1 


123,2 


122.8 


123.4 


124.2 


123.8 


124.0 


124.6 


126.3 


113.1 


129.9 


83,8 


85,6 ' 


91,3 


85.0 


79,3 


77.7 


73.5 


73.3 


118.1 


103.8 


115.0 


104.1 


1143 


134,1 


132.1 


136.9 


132.3 


174.0 


106.7 


111.8 


114.4 


114.5 


114.8 


115.1 


116.2 


115.7 


115.7 


115.8 


127,0 


129.6 


134.5 


136.0 


130,9 


129.8 


128,1 


128 3 


125,8 


124.5 


139.0 


116.3 


125.8 


134.8 


116.9 


1131 


108.8 


106.1 


105.3 


104.6 


107 8 


100,2 


116.4 


99.7 


108,2 


133.4 


126,7 


125.8 


117.2 


178.5 


116.7 


112,9 


109.6 


108.9 


109.5 


109,8 


109.9 


110,2 


109.3 


108.7 


118.4 


117.6 


116.4 


116.4 


117.5 


118.1 


118.2 


1182 


118.1 


118.6 


157.3 


1257 


118.3 


112,5 


112.9 


108.3 


120.2 


119.1 


131.3 


144.0 


3^ 


3/ 


76,6 


76.0 


91.9 


89.9 


87.1 


87,9 


99.0 


91.9 


141.0 


146.6 


152.5 


151.7 


154 2 


154 5 


155,5 


1557 


155.4 


156.0 


117.0 


113.5 


1067 


107.4 


105.2 


108.1 


107.9 


103.6 


110.6 


113,0 


116.0 


112,2 


109.7 


111.9 


107.7 


113,2 


113.4 


114.0 


115.8 


117.3 


119.8 


113.4 


9B.5 


97.0 


97.2 


97.9 


97.0 


97.7 


101.O 


106,4 


113.6 


109.9 


109.1 


107.3 


111.4 


109.1 


108.3 


108.5 


109.4 


11O.0 


147.2 


149,5 


1530 


168.0 


150.7 


163.0 


146.7 


149.8 


168.6 


160,6 


117.2 


114.6 


118.0 


115.4 


118.7 


117.4 


116,2 


115.2 


114.9 


116.9 


124.7 


119.6 


120.8 


122.0 


118.9 


118.4 


117.5 


117.4 


116.4 


115.9 


1232 


116.5 


114,9 


114.0 


116.2 


119.0 


118.5 


116.5 


117.9 


120.6 


122.3 


125,5 


1257 


125.0 


125.5 


125,7 


126.7 


127.5 


127.5 


127.4 


115.3 


118.7 


120 6 


119.6 


121.7 


121.1 


121.4 


121.8 


122,1 


122.6 


117.2 


123.7 


126/1 


126.3 


125.6 


125.7 


125.8 


125.6 


126.3 


126.0 


117.5 


119.6 


122.2 


121.9 


123.0 


122.9 


(23,2 


123.3 


123 3 


123 2 


125.6 


128.6 


131.9 


131.5 


132.4 


133.3 


1332 


133.8 


134.1 


134.1 


221.4 


249.7 


275.3 


273.7 


276.5 


285.1 


291.9 


292.2 


292 2 


296,0 


114.5 


114.4 


114.7 


113.8 


115.0 


114.8 


115.3 


115,5 


115.9 


116.2 


117.9 


115.3 


113.9 


113.6 


112.8 


113.3 


113.2 


112.6 


113.2 


114.6 


103.6 


96.8 


109.3 


112.4 


106 6 


105.5 


109.7 


110.0 


109.2 


1104 


122.7 


121.6 


120.0 


120.2 


119.2 


119.0 


118.2 


1185 


118.3 


118.7 


115.8 


103,0 


97,1 


96.4 


95.7 


101.1 


104.0 


101,2 


102.8 


104.1 


108.9 


101.2 


100.3 


98.8 


101.8 


100.9 


101.4 


101.1 


102.6 


103.6 


113.1 


105.5 


105 1 


105.5 


102 .a 


104.6 


105£ 


105.6 


108 2 


110.1 


117.5 


114.7 


96,8 


927 


102.0 


106.3 


103.4 


104.8 


101.3 


118.0 


97,4 


92.0 


97.3 


102.7 


86,6 


69.2 


89.9 


88.1 


89,3 


93.7 


115.6 


107.9 


104.7 


106,7 


101.8 


106.3 


108.3 


110.0 


112.6 


113.0 


118.8 


111.2 


112.6 


102.8 


121.7 


108.8 


112.0 


110.4 


116.1 


116.5 


117.8 


115.1 


89.8 


89.0 


83.2 


S7.3 


89.5 


69,5 


94.2 


91.5 


100.8 


89.5 


96.3 


91.7 


95.4 


92.4 


91.0 


B9.1 


88.7 


90.8 


112,1 


1064 


107.5 


107.9 


104.O 


107.1 


108.9 


106,7 


108.3 


112.2 


95,8 


101.1 


101.0 


94.4 


106.1 


106.1 


104,8 


110.0 


108.7 


97.6 


119.2 


113.7 


112.1 


112.4 


112.8 


111.1 


109.3 


109.5 


112.1 


113.9 



All commodities 

Finished goods 1/ 

All foods 2/ 

Consumer foods 

Fresh truit& melons 
Fresh A dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 

Canned fruit A juice 
Frozen fruft & fuice 

Fresh veg.SKcl. potatoes 

Canned veg. & juices 

Frozen vegetables 

Petal os s 

Eggs for fresh use (1991-100) 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcohol ic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate male rials Af 

Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 5/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materials 6/ 

Foodstuffs & feedstuff© 
Fruits & vegetables & nuts 7/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry* live 

Fibers, plants animal 
Fluid rmlk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

1/ Commoditfes ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Includes ell raw. intermediate. & processed foods (excludes sort drinks, alcoholic beverages. 
& manufactured animal feeds). 21 New index beginning Dec. 1991 . At Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods, 5/ All types l 
sizes of refined sugar. 6^ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. It Fresh & dried. R - revised. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313, 
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Tablg 8,— Farm-Retail Pric 


e Spree 


ids 




















Annual 






1992 








1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Market basket 1/ 






















Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


133.5 


137.4 


138.4 


139.0 


138.9 


139.5 


141,0 


140.6 


141.0 


141.7 


113.1 


106.1 


103.4 


104.2 


103.5 


103.6 


104.2 


104.O 


106.2 


108,3 


Farm-retail spread {1982-34*100} 


144.5 


154.2 


157.3 


157,7 


158.0 


158.9 


160,8 


160.3 


159.7 


159.6 


Farm value-retail cost (<ft) 


29.7 


27.0 


26.2 


26.3 


26.1 


26.0 


25.9 


25.9 


26.4 


26,8 


Meat products 






















Retail cost t1982-S4=l00) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 


128.5 


132.5 


130.7 


130.2 


131.2 


131.1 


132,3 


132.1 


133,1 


133.8 


116.8 


110,0 


104 5 


105.7 


103.5 


105.5 


107.1 


109 5 


113.7 


115.7 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 


140.4 


155.6 


157.5 


155.3 


159,6 


157.4 


158,2 


155.3 


163.0 


152.4 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


46.0 


420 


40.5 


41.1 


40 


40.8 


41.0 


42.0 


43.3 


43.8 


Dairy products 






















Retail cost (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 


126,5 


125.1 


128.5 


127.4 


129.4 


129.1 


129.5 


126 6 


128.8 


128.0 


101.7 


90.0 


95.9 


91.5 


95.0 


94.5 


92.6 


90,0 


88,4 


87.3 


Farm-retajl spread (19B2-84«1Q0) 


149,5 


157.5 


158.6 


160.5 


161,1 


161.0 


163,5 


1846 


166.1 


165.5 


Farm value-retail cost (<M>) 
Poultry 
Retari cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1962-84*100) 


38.5 


34.5 


358 


34.5 


35.2 


35.1 


34.3 


33,5 


32.9 


32.7 


132.5 


131.5 


131.4 


129 2 


133.6 


133.7 


134.6 


133,1 


135.7 


135.2 


107.6 


102.5 


104.0 


97.5 


108.8 


103.8 


102.7 


103.0 


105.8 


108.2 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84^100) 


161.1 


164,9 


163.0 


165.7 


162.1 


168.1 


171.3 


167.7 


170.1 


166.3 


Farm value-retail cosi(%) 
Eggs 
Retail Cost(1982-84=100) 


43.5 


41.7 


42.4 


40.4 


43.6 


41.6 


40,9 


41.4 


41.7 


42.8 


124.1 


121.2 


108.3 


105.1 


113.4 


117.7 


1162 


115.6 


120.3 


126.9 


Farm value (1982-84=100) 


108.0 


100,9 


77.8 


73.7 


94.7 


95.4 


92.6 


68,3 


105.9 


98,1 


Farnwellil spread (1982-84=100) 


153.2 


157.6 


163 2 


161.5 


147.0 


157.8 


158.6 


164.6 


146.2 


176.6 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


55.9 


53,5 


46.1 


45.1 


53.7 


52,1 


51.2 


49.1 


56.5 


49.7 


Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-&4-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 






















140.0 


145.8 


151.5 


150.6 


152,7 


153.3 


153.4 


154.9 


154.6 


155,4 


90.5 


85,3 


94.7 


59.0 


90.8 


91.2 


91.6 


91.2 


90.9 


91.2 


Farm-relail spread (1982-84=100) 


146.9 


154.3 


159,4 


157.8 


1613 


162.0 


162.0 


163,8 


163.5 


164.4 


Farm value -retail cost (<M>) 


7.9 


7.2 


7.7 


8.0 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


Fresh fruits 






















Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 


174,6 


200.1 


189.6 


192.0 


188.3 


189.6 


199.0 


191.6 


188.5 


188.5 


128.3 


174.4 


122.5 


115.2 


122.1 


127.1 


132.6 


132.2 


132.2 


132,4 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 


195.9 


211.9 


220.6 


227.4 


218.9 


218.4 


229.6 


219.0 


214.5 


214.4 


Farm vafue-retail cost (%) 


23.2 


27.5 


20,4 


19,0 


20.5 


21.2 


21.0 


21.8 


22.2 


22.2 


Fresh vegetables 






















Retail costs (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (19a2-&4»100) 


151.1 


154.4 


157,9 


175,4 


158,4 


166.1 


172.4 


171.1 


173.7 


179,3 


124,4 


110.8 


120.5 


126.5 


110.9 


126,1 


132.6 


129.7 


129.4 


159.3 


Farm-retail spread (1982 -84.100) 


184.9 


176.8 


177,2 


200.5 


182.8 


186,6 


192.9 


192,4 


196.5 


189,6 


Farm value-retail cost {%) 


28.0 


24 4 


259 


24 5 


23.8 


25.8 


26.1 


25.7 


24.2 


30.2 


Processed fruits & vegetables 
Retail cost (1&S2-84i=1QQ) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 






















132.7 


130.2 


133.7 


135.0 


132 


131.4 


131.6 


131,9 


131,1 


131 2 


144,0 


120.6 


129.0 


1332 


125.9 


111.2 


110.0 


107.6 


106.7 


105.9 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 


129.1 


133.2 


135.2 


135.5 


133.9 


137.7 


133.3 


139,5 


138.7 


139,1 


Farm value-retail costs (%) 


25.8 


22.0 


22.9 


23.5 


22.7 


20,1 


19.9 


19.4 


19.4 


19.2 


Fats & oils 






















Retail cost (1982-84*100) 


126.3 


131.7 


129.8 


129.6 


128.5 


128,4 


130.2 


130.7 


130.2 


130.2 


Farm value (1982-84=100) 


107,1 


98,0 


93.2 


91.5 


98.4 


98.2 


102.0 


99.7 


98.4 


101.0 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 


133.4 


144.2 


143,3 


143.6 


139.6 


139.5 


140.6 


142,1 


141.9 


141.0 


Farm value-retail cost {%) 


22.8 


20.0 
Annual 


19.3 


19.0 


20.6 
1992 


20.6 


21.1 


20.5 
1993 


20.3 


20,9 




1990 


1991 


1992 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Beef, Choice 






















Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 


281,0 


288,3 


284 6 


285.8 


287.3 


288.4 


292.5 


295 5 


299.1 


304.2 


Wholesale value 3/ (cte.) 


189.6 


182.5 


179.6 


183.4 


184.2 


188.5 


187,8 


191.7 


193.5 


195.3 


Net farm value 4/ (els.) 


168,4 


160.2 


161.8 


164.1 


165.1 


170.2 


172.7 


178.7 


177.2 


175.5 


Farm-retail spread {cts,) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ jets.) 
Farm -wholesale 6/ (cts.j 


112.6 


128.1 


122,8 


121,7 


122.2 


118,2 


119,8 


1168 


121.9 


128.7 


91,4 


105.8 


105.0 


102.4 


103.1 


99.9 


104.7 


103.8 


105,6 


108.9 


21.2 


22.3 


17,8 


19.3 


19,1 


18.3 


15.1 


13.0 


16.3 


19.8 


Farm value-retari price (%) 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cte.flb.) 


60 


56 


57 


57 


57 


59 


59 


60 


59 


58 


212.6 


£11,9 


198.0 


196 4 


196.3 


196,0 


193.9 


193.9 


191 4 


194.8 


Wholesale value 3/ (cte.) 


118,3 


108.9 


98.9 


101.2 


93.8 


95.0 


99.0 


102.6 


102,3 


102.6 


Net farm value 4/ (cte.) 


87.2 


78.4 


67.8 


73,3 


66.6 


66,0 


70,8 


74.6 


71.9 


74.9 


Farm-retail spread (Cte.) 


125,4 


133.5 


130.2 


123.1 


129.7 


130.0 


123.1 


119.3 


1195 


119.9 


Wholesale-Detail 5/ (cts.) 
Farm-wholesale 6/ (cts.) 


94.3 


103.0 


99.1 


95.2 


97.5 


101.0 


94.9 


91.3 


89.1 


92.2 


31.1 


30 5 


31.1 


27.9 


32i 


29.0 


28.2 


28.0 


30.4 


27.7 


Farm value-retail price (%) 


41 


37 


34 


37 


34 


34 


37 


38 


38 


38 



1/Raiail costs are based on CPIHJ of ratal prices lor domestically produced larm foods, published monthly by BLS, The farm value lathe payment for 
the quantity ol larm equivalent lo the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values axe based on prices si first point of sale & may include 
marketing charges such as gradfrg & packing lor some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm value, 
represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS, 3/ Value of wholesale (boxed baef)& wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent tol lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transportation coats 
& byproduct values. 4/ Market value to producer for I've animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cute, minus value of byproducts. 5/ Charges for retailing 
& other marketing services such as wholesaling, & in-city transportation. 6/ Charges for livestock marketing, processing, & transportation. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham <202) 219-0870, Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs_ 



(See the June 1993 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10.-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Beg. 
stocks 



Produc- 
tion 1/ 



Imports 



Total 
supply 



Exports 



Ending 
stocks 



Consumption 

Per 
Total capita 2/ 



Primary 
market 
pries 3/ 



Million pounds At 



Pounds 



Beef 




1990 


335 


1991 


397 


1992 


419 


1993 F 


360 


Pork 




1990 


313 


1991 


296 


1992 


386 


1993 F 


335 


Veal 5/ 




1990 


4 


1991 


6 


1992 


7 


1993 F 


5 


Lamb & mutton 




1990 


8 


1991 


8 


1992 


6 


1993 F 


8 


Total red meaU 




1990 


660 


1991 


707 


1992 


620 


1993 F 


758 


Broilers 




1990 


38 


1991 


26 


1992 


36 


1993 F 


33 


Mature chicken 




1990 


189 


1991 


224 


1992 


274 


1993 F 


345 


Turkey a 




1990 


236 


1991 


306 


1992 


264 


1993 F 


272 


Total poultry 




1990 


463 


1991 


557 


1992 


575 


1993 F 


650 


Red meat & poultry 




1990 


1.123 


1991 


1,264 


1992 


1,395 


1993 F 


1,408 



22 p 743 
22,917 
23,086 
23.026 



15,354 
15,999 
17,234 
17,381 



327 
306 
310 
236 



363 
363 
346 
337 



38.787 
39<585 
40*978 
41,030 



18,430 
19,591 
20,907 
21,482 



523 

508 
519 
509 



4,514 
4,603 
4,778 
4,847 



23,468 
24,701 
26,203 

27,238 



62,255 
64,286 
67,181 
66,268 



2,356 
2,406 
2,440 
2,335 



698 
775 
645 
676 



59 
60 
66 
65 



3,313 
3,241 
3.151 
3.075 



3,313 
3,241 
3,151 
3,075 



25,434 
25,720 
25,945 
25,721 



16,565 
17,070 
18,267 
18,441 



331 
312 
317 
291 



430 
431 
420 
410 



42 p 760 
43,533 
44,949 
44,863 



18,466 
19,617 
20,943 
21,915 



713 
732 
793 
854 



4,750 
4,909 
5,042 
5,119 



23,931 
25,258 
26,778 
27,868 



66,691 

68,791 
71,727 
72,751 



1.006 
1,188 
1,324 
1,300 



236 
283 
407 
425 



a 

8 
8 
8 



1,250 
1,481 
1,739 
1,733 



1.143 
1,261 
1,489 
1,610 



25 

26 
41 

46 



54 
103 
171 
187 



1,222 
1,392 
1,701 
1.843 



2,473 
2 673 

3,440 
3,576 



397 
419 

360 
350 



296 
388 
385 
375 



707 
820 
756 
738 



26 
36 

33 
33 



224 

274 
345 
330 



306 
264 
272 
260 



557 
575 
650 
623 



1,264 
1,395 
1,408 
1,361 



24,031 
24,113 
24 P 261 
24,071 



16,031 
16,399 
17,475 
17,641 



325 

305 
312 
287 



415 
415 
404 
393 



40,802 
41,232 
42.452 
42.392 



17*299 
18,320 
19,421 
20,272 



464 
429 
407 
478 



4,390 
4,541 
4,599 
4,672 



22,152 
23,291 
24,428 
25,422 



62,955 
64,523 
66,860 
67.814 



67.8 
66.8 

66.5 
65,3 



49.6 
50.4 
53,1 
53.0 



1.1 
1,0 
1.0 
0.9 



1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 



120.1 
119,6 
122.0 

120 6 



61.0 
63.7 
66.8 
69,0 



19 
1.7 
1,6 
1.9 



17.6 
18.0 
18.0 
18.1 



80.5 
83.4 

86,4 
69.0 



200.5 
203.0 
208.5 
209.6 



78.55 
74.28 
75.36 
75-79 



55,32 
49.69 
43,03 
43-47 



96.51 
99.94 
89,38 
90-94 



55.54 
53,21 
61.00 
62-66 



54.8 

52 
52!6 

52-56 



63.2 

61,3 

59 9 

58-62 



1/ Total Including farm production lof red meats & federally inspected plus nonfederal inspected for poultry, 2/ Retail weight basis, (The beef carcass-to- 
reiail con version factoi was 70.5}, 3/ Dollars per cwt for fad meat; cents per pound for poultry. Beef: Medium # 1, NebraekaJDirect 1 ,100-1 ,300 lb,; pork: 
banowii gilts, Iowa, Southern Minnesota; veal: term price of caJves; lamb 6 mutton: Choice slaughter lambs, San Angefo, broilers: wholesale 12-city 
average: lurkeyi; wholesale NY S-lftlb, young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for red meats 4 certified ready-to-cook for poultry, 5/ Beginning 1939 veal trade no 
longer reported separately. F m forecast. — ■ not available. 

Information contacts: Polly Cochran or Maxlne Davis f.202) 219-0767, 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 
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Beg. 
stocks 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
ports 


Total 
supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Hatch- 
ing 
use 


Ending 
stocks 


Consumption 






Per 
TotaJ capita 


Wholesale 
price" 


1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 F 


10.4 
14.4 
152 
10.7 
11.6 
13.0 
13.5 


5.868 2 
5.784.2 
5.598,2 
5.665.6 
5.779.3 
5.882,7 
5.913.5 


5.6 
5.3 
25.2 
9.1 
2.3 
4.3 
4.0 


Million da£en 

5.884.2 
5,803.9 
5,638.5 
5.685.3 
5,793.3 
5,899.9 
5.931.0 


1112 
141.9 
91.6 
100.5 
154.3 
157.0 
158.0 


599.1 

605.9 
643.9 
678.5 
708.1 
726.6 
752.3 


14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
11.6 
13.0 
135 
12.0 


No. 

5,159.5 254.9 
5,041.0 246.9 
4.692.4 237.3 

4.894.7 235.0 
4.917.9 233.5 

5.002.8 235.0 
5r008,7 232.9 


Cts./do*. 

61.6 
62.1 
81.9 
82 2 
77.5 
65.4 
73-76 



" Cartoned grade A large eggs. New York. F ■> forecast. 
Information contact Maxlne Davis (202) 219-0767. 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use v 









Commercial 








Commercial 




CCC net removals 














TotaE 
commer- 








All 
mirk 












Farm 






CCC 




Disap- 








Produc- 


Farm 


market- 


Beg. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 


Skim solid! 


Total solids 




tion 


use 


Inge 


stock 


ports 


supply 


movals 


stocks 


ante 


1/ 
$/cwt 


basts 


basis 2/ 












Billion pound* (milkfat be big) 






Billion pounds 


1985 


143.0 


2.5 


140.6 


4.B 


2.8 


148.2 


13.3 


4.5 


130.4 


12.76 


17.2 


15.6 


1986 


143 1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.5 


2.7 


147,9 


10,8 


4.1 


133.0 


12.51 


14.3 


12,0 


1987 


142.7 


2.3 


140. S 


4 \ 


25 


147.1 


6,8 


4.6 


135.7 


12.54 


9.3 


8,3 


1988 


145.2 


2.2 


1429 


46 


2.4 


149.9 


9.1 


4,3 


136.5 


12.26 


&.& 


6.9 


1989 


144.2 


21 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


149.0 


9.4 


4.1 


135.4 


13.56 


0.4 


£4.0 


1990 


148,3 


2.0 


146.3 


4.1 


2,7 


153.1 


9.0 


5.1 


m.9 


13.68 


1.6 


4.6 


1991 


148.5 


20 


146.5 


51 


2.6 


154.3 


10.4 


4.5 


>39 4 


12 24 


3.9 


6.5 


1392 


151.7 


2.0 


149.7 


4.5 


2.5 


1567 


10.0 


4.7 


142 


13.10 


2,4 


5.4 


1083 F 


151.3 


2,0 


149.3 


AT 


2.6 


156,5 


7.4 


46 


144.7 


12.90 


3,0 


48 



IfDaFlveredlo plants s\ dealers: does not reflect deductions. 2/ Arbitrarily weighted average of milkfal basla(40 percent) & skim solids basfa {B0 percent), F « forecast. 
Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs, 



Broil ere 

Federally inspected slaughter, 
certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price. 
12-caytas71b.) 
Price of grower feed (Won) 
Broiler-reed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period {mil. lb.) 
Broiier-type chicks hatched (mil.) 2/ 

Turkeys 
Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil. lb.) 

Wholesale price, Eastern U.S., 

8-16 lb. young hsns (ctaJJb,) 

Price of turkey grower feed (Won) 

Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks beginning or period (mil. lb,} 

Poults placed In U.S. (mlL) 

Eggs 

Farm production (mlF.) 
Average number of layers (mil,) 
Rate of lay (eggs per layer 

on farttis) 
Cartoned price, New York. Grade A 

iarge(clBJdozj3/ 

Price of laying feed (Won) 

£gg-feed pries ratio 1/ 

Stocks, fifet of month 
Shell (mif, doz.j 
Frozen {mil.doz.) 



1990 



4,560.7 



Annual 



T9B2 



1993 



1891 



1992 



Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



4,651.9 



4,828.9 



3B5 2 



423.0 



393.1 



354 1 



322.3 



382.9 



Apr 



18.555.0 19.727.7 21.052.4 1.729.7 1.595.0 1,817.8 1,802,8 1,659 6 1.897.1 T.B63.1 



54.8 


52,0 


52.6 


49.5 


55.0 


512 


52.1 


53.0 


54 


54.7 


218 


208 


208 


212 


202 


202 


206 


205 


209 


208 


3.0 


3.0 


3.1 


2.8 


33 


31 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.2 


36,3 


26 A 


36.1 


31.8 


28.8 


29.0 


32,8 


31.6 


32.7 


29.0 


6.324.4 


6,616.6 


6.830.9 


573 5 


526.4 


588.3 


587.9 


536.4 


611.9 


590.4 



391.7 



63.2 

238 
32 

235.9 
304.3 


61.2 

230 

33 

306.4 

308.1 


60.2 
242 

3.1 
264.1 
307.8 


60.0 

239 

3.1 

392.3 

27.B 


65.8 
246 
3.2 

714.7 
22.1 


65.1 
246 
3.2 

320.5 
24.0 


5B.1 

243 

30 

271.7 

24,7 


56.8 

240 

2.9 

314.7 

25.3 


5B.4 

240 

3,1 

359.8 

27.3 


53.0 
251 

3.0 

359.2 

27.9 


B7.9S7 
270 


69,352 
275 


70.592 
278 


5.836 
278 


6.904 
2B1 


6,099 
281 


6.020 
282 


5.421 
2B2 


6.06* 
282 


5.B55 
282 


251.7 


2624 


253.9 


21.0 


21.0 


21.7 


21.3 


19.2 


21.5 


20.8 


82.2 
200 
7.0 


77.5 
192 
6.5 


65 4 
199 
5.7 


65.0 
200 
5.5 


75 3 
195 
6.6 


73,6 
195 
6.6 


71.7 
193 
6.4 


69.9 
198 
6.2 


85.2 
199 
7.1 


77.8 
201 
6.9 


36 
10.3 


0,45 
11.2 


0.63 
12.3 


0.84 
15 


0.51 
16.5 


045 
14.2 


45 
13 


0.36 
12.7 


0.36 
12.9 


0.45 
11.4 



Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 398 420 366 35.8 26 9 29.5 33.4 33.7 37.3 37.2 

if Pounds of feed equal in value (o 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. ot broiler oMurkey five weight. V Placement of broiler chicks is currently reported for 15 States only; henceforth, 
hatch of Oroiler-type chicks wfll be used as a substitute. 3/ Fric* of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact: Marine D*vis(202) 219-0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy_ 





Annual 






3992 








1993 




1990 


1991 


1992 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


12.21 


11.05 


11.88 


11.46 


11,64 


11.34 


10.89 


1074 


11.02 


12,15 


102.1 


99.3 


82.5 


86.3 


80.7 


78.6 


75.2 


75.2 


75.2 


75.25 


136.7 
100.6 


124.4 
94.0 


131.9 
107,1 


131-9 

105,9 


129.4 
109.1 


123.2 

109,2 


119.3 
111.0 


118.6 
113.8 


124.3 

1133 


140.8 
113.9 


9,017.2 

400,3 

21.5 

117,8 


10.425.0 
442.8 

76.8 
269,5 


10.015.0 

440.4 

16.1 

157,3 


1.052.6 

46.6 

2.2 

6.1 


343.4 

13.3 
3.2 

10.7 


616.1 

24.6 

0.9 

438 


1.681.5 

75,3 

1 9 

48.9 


1,498.6 

65.6 

3,1 

46,9 


1.1736 

51.2 
2.3 

11.5 


912.4 

35.6 

0.2 

2^,9 


125,772 

U77S 

8,512 

148,314 


125,671 

14.977 

B, 391 

148.477 


128.300 

15.546 

8.253 

151.747 


10.850 
1 T 3H 
8,255 

11.763 


10,184 

1,237 

8.235 

8/12,072 


10.659 

1,292 

8,247 

8/ 12.629 


10 760 

1,310 

8,215 

8/12.773 


9.965 

1.216 

6,196 

8/11,130 


11.067 

1,356 

8.178 

8/13.161 


10.967 

1,344 

8.158 

6/12.976 


9,036 
4.120 
4.916 
2.690 


13,359 
5,146 
8,213 
2,625 


15,841 
4.461 

H.379 
2.520 


18,843 

4,603 

14*240 

211 


16,038 
4,752 

11.286 
263 


14,826 

4,603 

10,223 

323 


14,215 

4,688 

9.526 

171 


15.410 

4.817 

10,693 

135 


15.399 

4.565 

10,831 

243 


16,328 

4,597 

1 1 ,731 


138.922 


139.343 


142,106 


11,763 


1 1 .984 


12.068 


10*971 


10,571 


12,034 





1.302.2 
256.2 

915.2 


1,336.8 
416.1 
903 5 


1.365,0 
539.4 
943.2 


122.1 

645.3 
72 3 


98.3 

541.7 

88.3 


119.8 

487.6 

97,2 


144.4 

447.7 

70,6 


138,9 

495.4 

76.9 


139,1 

497,0 

90,2 


124.2 
525.0 


2.894.2 
236,2 

2784.4 


2.768.9 

347.4 

2.756.7 


2.93GJ& 

318.7 

2,900.9 


245.8 
335.5 
245.2 


230.6 
326,9 
239 2 


259,6 
324,8 
239.4 


247.8 
346.7 
240.8 


2229 

352,1 
2388 


236.1 
332.5 
236,5 


254.8 
3267 


3.167.0 

93.2 

3.426,4 


3.249.9 

110.6 
3.539.2 


3,551.6 

97.5 

3,794.9 


295.0 
113.5 
314.6 


316 9 
121.7 
345,6 


312.0 
121.9 
349.6 


261.3 
120.9 
266.6 


266.0 
129,3 
2*4,2 


307.9 
124.4 
323.7 


297.9 
133.3 


879.2 

49.5 

697,6 


S77,5 
161,9 
662.7 


872.1 
214.8 
699.9 


81.7 

127.5 

72.0 


55.7 
90.8 
47,0 


79.2 
87.6 
38.6 


76,5 
81.2 
34.6 


63,6 

72 4 
36.7 


69.1 

71,5 

51 


90,7 
78.5 


1.174.6 


1,203.1 
Annual 


1.196.8 


110.1 


76.1 
1991 


77.9 


73.4 


817 
1992 


101.6 


105.3 
1993 


1990 


1991 


1992 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


Ml 


iv 


I 


148,314 

14.642 

10.127 

1.71 

10.17 


148,477 

14.360 

9,992 

1.58 

3.95 


151.747 

15.423 

9.839 

1.69 

9.74 


36.232 

3,643 

9,944 

1.59 

9.25 


36,270 

3,655 

9.923 

1.77 

10.45 


37.989 

3.652 

9.863 

1.63 

9.60 


39,077 

3.971 

9.841 

1,65 

9,60 


37.515 

3.618 

9.626 

1.75 

10.10 


37.166 

3.762 

9.627 

1.69 

975 


37.764 

3,863 

9.775 

1.60 

9.00 



Milk prices* Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5WtaU*fcwi)1/ 
Wholesale prices 

Butter, Qrade A CM. (cltJlb.) 

Am. cheese, Wis. 

assembly pt. (clvjlb,) 

Nonfat dry milk (ctsTIb,) 2/ 

US0A n&t removals 3/ 
Total milk »qtUv. (mil, lb.) 4/ 
Butter (mil. lb.) 
Am. cheese (mli. lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (miMb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod, 21 Stales {mil, Jb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Number of m«k cow* (1.000) 
U.S. milk production (m»L lb J 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil lb,) 

Commercial (mil, lb.) 

Government (mil. tb.) 
Imports, total I mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. lb.) 

Butter 

Production (mil. lb,) 
Stocks, beginning (mil* lb J 
Commercial disappearance (mJL lb J 

American cheats 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Slocks, beginning (mil lb.) v 

Commercial disappearance (mtl. lol] 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil, lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Productlon{mil.gal.)5/ 



Milk production (mil. lb J 

Milk per cow pb.) 

No. of milk cows (1 T 000) 
Milk-leed price ratio 8/ 
Returns over concentrate 

costs (S/cwt milk) 0/ 

1/ Manufacturing grade mitk. 2/ Prices paid f,o.b. Central States Production area 3/ Includes products exported through the Oairy Export Incentive Program {DBH, 
4/ Milk equivalent, fat basis. 5/ Hard ice cream, ice milk, & hard sherbet. 6/ Based on average milk price after adjustment for price support deductions. 
7/ Less than 50.000 pounds, 8/ Estimated, - - - not available. 

information contact: LaVeme T, Williams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15.-Wool_ 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



1993 



1990 


1991 


1992 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


256 


199 


204 


t£2 


209 


222 


210 


176 


146.. 


287 


187 


210 


222 


250 


233 


203 


189 


171 


120.622 


137.187 


139.715 


33.916 


36.929 


36.045 


34,462 


32.279 


3S.152 


12.124 


14.352 


14,726 


3.538 


4.580 


3.623 


3,145 


3,378 


4.917 



U.S. wool price, (ctt^b.) 1/ 
Imported wool price. (ctsJIbJ 2/ 
U,S. mil consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1.000 lb,) 

Carpet wool (1,000 lb.) 

1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mill*, clean basis, Graded Territory 64« (20 60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ Wpol price. Charleston. SC warehouse., 
dean basfe, Australian 60/e2"e.typ3 64A (24 micron), Outysmce 1982 has been 10 cents. — = not available. 

Information contact: John Lawler (202) 219-0840, 
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Table 16,— Meat Animals 



Callle on feed (7 States) 
Number on reed (1,000 bead) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
Mai ketings (1 ,000 head) 
Other disappearance (1 P 000 head) 

Beef eteer-corn price ratio. 

Omaha 2/ 

Kofl-cwn prlca ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market prices ttlcvA) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice steer*. Omaha 1.000-1,100 lb. 
Choice steers, Neb. Direct, 

1.100-1,300 lb, 
Boning utility cows. Sioux Falls 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no, 1, Oklahoma City 
600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrows &gilt*. Iowa, 8, Minn. 
Feeder plgi 

S. Mo. 40-60 lb, (Per head) 

Slaughter sheep & lambs 

Lambs, Choice, San Anflelo 

Ewes. Good, San Angelo 
Feeder iambs 

Choice, San AnflelO 

Whole uie meel prices. Midwest 
Boxed beef cut-oul value 
Canner & cutter cow beef 
Pork loin*, 14-18 lb. 3/ 
PorkbelNe*. 12-14 lb. 
Hams, skinned, 17-20 lb. 

All Iresh beef retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (1,000 head) 5/ 
Cattle 

Steer* 

Heifer* 

Cows 

Bu IsA stage 
Calves 

Sheep & lamba 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mil lb,) 
Seef 
Veal 

Lamb 4 mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (13 States) 
Number on feed (1,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 ,000 head) 
Marketings (1 ,000 head) 
Othef disappearance (1 ,000 head} 

Hogs & pigs (10 States) 6/ 
Inventory (1-000 heaa) 1/ 
Breeding (1,000 head) 1/ 
Market (1 , bOO head) 1/ 
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Annual 






1002 








1003 




1990 


1991 


1002 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


6.378 
21,030 
19,198 

1.218 _ 


8.902 
10,704 
10,066 

1.233 


6,397 
20,498 
18,623 

1,199 


8*008 

1,425 

1,400 

125 


8,584 

1,843 

1.442 

91 


8,894 

1,694 

1,414 

101 


9.073 
1.621 
1,509 

130 


0,055 

1.2G2 

1,441 

110 


8,786 

1,621 

1,565 

111 


6,711 

1.316 

1,552 

126 


32.6 
23 J 


316 
21.1 


33.3 
19,0 


31.6 
17.2 


38,0 
21.0 


36.6 
21.2 


39.6 
20.7 


40.0 
22 2 


387 
22,1 


37.6 
20.0 



Farrowmgs M ,qoq head) 
PiO crop (1 .000 head) 



77.40 



02.15 



73.83 



74.65 



76.93 



74.41 



76.58 



79.15 



60,38 



62.45 



02.74, 



85 57 



84,57 



65.90 



S 6, 67 



89.92 



89.06 



00.49 



61.47 



78 56 


74.28 


75.36 


77.61 


75.11 


77 34 


79,01 


60,34 


62.60 


62.25 


53.60 


50.31 


44,84 


44.82 


42.09 


44.71 


46.50 


47.25 


49,60 


49.15 



92.82 



65.33 


49.60 


43,05 


42.31 


42.03 


42.73 


42,18 


44.81 


47.51 


46.00 


51.46 


39,84 


31,71 


37.89 


30.69 


20.76 


34.63 


48.17 


61.33 


49,35 


55,54 
35,21 


63,21 
31.98 


61.00 
35.39 


74.63 
35.00 


56.93 
32.02 


67 25 

*0.75 


69 88 
39.94 


73.38 
43.44 


75,50 
46.80 


71,25 
31,05 


62 05 


53.54 


62.09 


70,56 


58.75 


71.13 


73.63 


70,09 


84.10 


71.45 


123.21 
99.96 

117.52 
53.80 
84.67 


118.31 
09 42 

108.39 
47.79 
75,68 


116.73 
93,85 

101.41 
30.30 
67.42 


118,66 
94.16 
98,65 
26.93 
62,48 


115.26 
88.13 
69.64 

30,40 
82.45 


119.95 
95,31 
96,22 
26.80 
72.67 


122.69 
96 58 
96.22 

31,97 
61.96 


122.13 
97.23 

100.05 
33,22 
68.83 


124,80 
96.13 

100.61 
41.28 
73.78 


126,12 
95.55 

107.61 
41.19 
63.81 


262.46 


271.05 


266,67 


260.02 


267.14 


266.95 


270.43 


272 48 


27351 


275,96 


33,241 

16.587 

10.090 

5.020 

644 

1,760 

5,654 

85.136 


32,690 

16,726 

0.725 

5,623 

614 

1.436 

5,722 

88.160 


32,873 

17,135 

9,236 

6,846 

653 

1.371 

5.493 

94.866 


2.587 

1,365 

713 

456 

51 

111 

526 

7.792 


2,560 

1.271 

706 

531 

51 

113 

426 

7,086 


2,703 

1,383 

710 

560 

50 

124 

478 

8.360 


2,669 

1,334 

753 

633 

49 

104 

393 

7,632 


2,466 

1.264 

600 

466 

46 

96 

395 

7,092 


2,775 

1,434 

747 

542 

52 

119 

489 

6,146 


2,661 

1.409 

721 

499 

52 

98 

482 

6.002 


22,634 

316 

358 

15.300 


£2,800 
206 
358 

16.948 

Annual 


22.968 
299 
343 

17,185 


1,767 
25 
33 

1.414 

1991 

tv 


1.784 
23 
27 

1.455 


1.655 
26 
29 

1.624 


1,823 
22 

25 
1,435 

1002 


1,877 
21 
25 

1,200 


1.858 
26 
32 

1,481 


1.782 
22 
30 

1,465 

1993 


1990 


1091 


1992 


i 


II 


111 


IV 


1 


II 


9,643 
24.603 
22.526 

1.393 


10.827 

23,203 

22,383 

1,517 


10,135 

24,246 

22.061 

1,436 


8.620 

7.086 

5.262 

309 


10.135 

5.403 

5,441 

404 


0.603 

5.273 

5.675 

444 


8.847 

6.107 

5,766 

268 


8.020 

7.463 

5,179 

320 


10,884 

5,326 

5.309 

430 


10.462 
* 5,865 


42,200 
5,275 

36.925 
8, 960 

70.589 


45.735 
5.610 

40,125 
0.516 

75,330 


47 T 940 
5.800 

42.140 
0.936 

80,490 


47.080 
5.680 

41,400 
2.348 

18.551 


45,735 
5.610 

40.125 
2.296 

18.532 


44,800 
6,555 

39.245 
2.663 

21,570 


47.255 
5,645 

41.410 
2,521 

20,559 


49,175 
5,840 

43.335 
2,458 

10,829 


47,440 
6,740 

41.700 
2,340 

19.156 


46.680 

6.650 

41.030 

* 2.710 



J!.!f 0l ^ ,n ?- or ?? rfod - ^Bushefs of corn equal in valuer 100 pound* live weight. 3/ Prior io 1984, 8*14 fb : 1984 A 1985. 14-17 lb; beginning 1966, 14-16 lb. 4/ New 
™ i? Jt^mS i lh « "mpo* 1 * P'tej ? r , fll i be * r grades & ground I beer soid by retail stores. This new eerie* Is fn addition to. but does not replace, the series lor the retail 
P! f 1 C Wf *S?«*I fl ! fl PP i °* f * in tob L°. 8 " 5/ c « SBa « animated. ^ Quarters are Dec, or Preceding year-Feb. {i), Mar,-May (II). June-Aug. (IN). & Sept-Nov. (IV). 
Maj^ not add loNASS totals due to rounding, —-not a vailatrle, 'Intention*. 



May not add Io NASS totals due to rounding, — 
Information contact: PoHyCochrOn (202) 219-0767, 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17.-Supply & Utilization 1 - 2 . 



Area 



Serf 

aside 

3/ 



Planted 



Harves- 
ted 



Yield 



Produc- 
tion 



Total 
supply 

4/ 



Feed 
and 



uaJ 



Other 
domes- 
tic 
use 



Ex- 
port! 



Total 



Ending 
stocks 



Farm 

price 

5/ 



Wheal 

1 988/89 

1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92* 
1 992/93' 
1993/94 * 



Rice 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92* 
1B92/93" 
1993/94' 



COfo 
1918/19 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92" 
1992/93* 
1993/94* 



Sorghum 
1948/89 
1989/90 
1 WO/91 
1991/92" 
1992/93* 
1993/94* 



Barley 
1988/89 
1939/90 
1990/91 
1991/92* 
1992/93* 
1993/94" 



Oats 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92* 
1992/93* 
1993/94" 



Soybeans 
1988/89 
1969/90 
1990/91 
1991/92" 
1 992/93 * 
1993/94* 



Soybean oil 
1988/99 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92* 
1992/93* 
1993/94* 



Soybean meel 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92* 
1092/93* 
1993/94* 





Mil. 


•CfQS 


22 5 




65 6 


9.fl 




76.8 


7.S 




77.2 


15.9 




69.9 


73 




72.3 


— 




72.3 




Mil, 


acres 


1,09 




2.98 


1.18 




2.73 


1.02 




290 


0,9 




2.88 


0.4 




3,17 


— 




3.13 




MIL 


acres 


20,5 




677 


10.8 




72.2 


10.7 




74.2 


7.4 




76.0 


5.3 




79.3 


— 




76.5 




Mil. 


acres 


3.9 




103 


33 




12.6 


3.3 




10.6 


2.6 




11,1 


2.0 




13.3 


— 




11.2 




MjI. 


acres 


2,8 




9,8 


2.3 




9,1 


29 




6,2 


2.2 




89 


23 




7.8 


— 




7.7 




Mil. 


acres 


0.3 




13.9 


0.4 




121 


0.2 




10,4 


0.6 




8.7 


0.7 




6.0 


— 




8.1 




Mil. 


acres 







58.8 







60 6 







57.8 







59.2 







59.3 







59.3 



53 2 
62,2 
69.3 
57,7 
62.4 
64,5 



2.90 
2.69 
2.82 

2.78 
3,13 
3,0fl 



58.3 
64.7 
67,0 
68.8 
72.1 
€9.3 



0.0 

11,1 

9.1 

0.9 

12.2 

10.0 



7.6 
6.3 
75 
8,4 
7.3 
7.1 



5.6 

6.9 
5,9 
4.8 
4.5 
4.4 



67.4 

59.5 
56.5 
58.0 
58.4 
58.2 



BuJacra 



34.1 
32.7 

39.5 
34.3 
39,4 
39.1 

Lb ./acre 

5,514 
5.749 
5,529 
5,674 
5.722 
5,855 

BuJacre 

84.6 
116.3 
118.5 
106.6 
131.4 
122,7 

Buiacre 

63.8 
55.4 
63,1 
593 
72.8 
66,0 

Buyacre 

38,0 
46.6 
661 
55.2 
62.4 
57.0 

BuJacre 

39.3 
54.3 
60.1 

50,7 
65.6 
65.5 

Buiacre 

27.0 
32.3 
34.1 
342 
37.6 
35.1 



1.812 
2.037 
2.736 
1.981 
2.459 
2.524 



159,9 
154. S 
156.1 
157.5 
179/1 
173.0 



4.929 
7.525 
7,934 
7.475 
9,479 
8. SCO 



577 
615 
573 
585 
884 
660 



290 
404 
422 

464 
456 
405 



218 
374 
358 

243 
295 
245 



1.549 
1.924 
1.926 
1,987 
2,107 
2.045 



11.737 
13.004 
13.408 
14.345 
r.1 3.834 
14.645 



24,943 
27,710 
28.325 
29.631 
30,460 
30.575 



3.096 
2.762 
3,300 
2,888 
3 r 003 
3,099 



195,1 
185.6 
187.2 
167.3 
212.4 
216.4 



9.191 
9,458 
9,262 
9,016 
10.583 
10.618 



1J239 
1,055 
793 
727 
937 
840 



622 
614 
596 
624 
597 
582 



392 
538 

578 
469 
472 
421 



1,855 
2,109 
2,168 
2 r 3l0 
2,477 
2,358 



13,967 
14,741 
14,730 
16,132 
16.076 
16.450 



25. TOO 
27.900 
28.688 
30,183 
30,800 
30.925 



150 
144 
499 
254 
225 
276 



Mil. bu, 



829 
849 
875 
G83 

923 
939 



1.415 
1.232 
1.068 
1,280 
1.355 
1*225 



Mit, cwt (rough equtvj 



3,941 
4,389 
4,663 
4,873 
6.250 
5.400 



466 
617 
410 
374 
475 
425 



171 
193 

205 
230 
195 
190 



194 
266 
286 
235 
230 
185 



7/ 88 

It 161 

7/ 05 

7/ 102 

7/ 112 

7/ 98 



6/ 62.5 
6/ 12.1 
6/ 91,7 
6/ 93.7 
6/ 97.5 
6/100.6 

Mil. bu. 

1.293 
1.358 
1,373 
1.454 
1,495 
1,550 

Mil, bu. 

22 
15 


8 
8 

Mil. bu. 

175 
175 
176 
171 
165 
165 

Mil, bu. 

100 
115 
120 
125 
125 
125 

Mil.bU. 

1.058 
1,146 
1,187 
1,254 
1,280 
1,285 

Mil. Ibe, 

10,591 
12.083 
12,164 
12,245 
12.675 
12.900 

1.000 lone 

19,657 
22,263 
22.934 
23.103 
23.900 
24.2S0 



85.9 
77,2 

70.9 
66,4 
76.0 
B 0.0 



2,026 
2.368 
1.725 
1.584 
1.725 
1.550 



311 
303 
232 
292 
275 
275 



79 

84 
81 
94 
80 
80 



627 
623 

557 
685 
775 
710 



1,661 
1,353 

760 
1.648 
1,600 
1,550 



5,270 
5.319 
5,469 
6,850 
6,625 
6.400 



2,394 
2,225 
2.443 
2,416 
2.503 
2.430 



168.4 
159.3 
162.7 
160,1 
173.6 
180.5 



7.260 
8,113 
7.761 
7.016 
8,470 
8,500 



800 
835 
651 
674 
758 
70S 



425 
453 

481 
496 
440 
435 



294 
361 
407 
362 
361 
315 



1.673 
1.870 
1,839 
2.041 
2.167 
2.093 



12,252 
13,436 
12,944 
13,893 
14.275 
14.450 



24.927 

27,582 
28,403 
29.053 
30.525 
30.650 



702 
536 
866 
472 
499 
660 



26.7 
26.4 
24.8 

27.3 
38.9 
37.9 



1,930 
1,344 
1,521 
1.100 
2,113 
2.116 



440 
220 
143 
53 
180 
132 



196 
161 
135 
120 
167 
147 



98 
157 
171 
128 
111 
106, 



182 
239 
329 
278 
310 
265 



1,715 
1,305 
1.786 
2,239 
t.800 
2,000 



173 
318 
285 
230 
275 
275 



6/bu. 



3.72 
3.72 
2.61 
3.00 
3.25 
2.55-2.95 

S/cwt 

6.63 

7.35 

6.70 

7,58 

6.80-6.00 

4.50-8.00 

*/bu. 

2.54 

2.38 
2,28 
2.37 

2,00-2.10 
1 ,85-2.25 

S/bu. 

2.27 
2.10 
2.12 

2.25 

1,80-1.90 

1.70-2.20 

S/bu. 

2.80 
2.42 
2.14 
2.10 
2.03 
1,85-2.25 

$/bu. 

2,61 
1,40 
1.14 
1,20 
1.33 
1.15-1.55 

*/bu. 

7.42 
5.69 
5.74 
5.58 
5.50 
5.35-6,35 

8/ CIS Jib. 

21.10 
22.30 
21.00 
19.10 
207S 
20.0-23.0 

Oftton 

252 4 
186,5 
181.4 
189.2 
1B7.5 
175-200 



See footnotes at end of table, 
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Area 










Feed 
and 


Other 
domes- 
























Set 




Harve fi- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 




Farm 




Aside 
3/ 


Planted 


led 


YleJd 
LbJac*e 


tion 


supply 
4/ 


ual 


use 


pone 


use 


Stock* 




price 
5/ 






MiL acres 










MiL bale* 








CtiJIb. 


Cotton 10/ 




























1988/89 


22 


13,5 


11.9 


619 


15.4 


21, 2 


— 


7.9 


6,1 


13,9 


7.1 




56.60 


1919/90 


3.5 


lo.e 


95 


614 


12.2 


19.3 


— 


9,8 


7,7 


16.5 


3.0 




60.20 


1990/91 


2,0 


12.3 


11.7 


634 


15,5 


18,5 


— 


9.7 


7.8 


16.5 


2,3 




67,10 


1991/92" 


1,2 


14.1 


13.0 


653 


17.6 


20,0 


— 


9.6 


6.7 


16.3 


37 




56,10 


1 992/93" 


1.7 


13.2 


n,i 


699 


16.2 


19,9 


— 


9.9 


5.4 


15.3 


4,7 


11/ 


54,60 


1993/94" 


— ' 


13.4 


12.4 


6*0 


17,5 


22.2 


— 


10.3 


6.3 


16.6 


6-7 


12/ 





•June 10. 1993 Supply & Demand Estimates, 1/ Market! no year beginning Juno 1 for wheat, berley, & oat*. August 1 for cotton & rice. September 1 for soybeans, 
corn, & sorghum. October 1 for soymsal Atoyojl, 3/ Conversion factori: Hectare (ha.) ■ 2.471 acres. 1 metric ton a 2204.622 pound*. 36.7437 bushels of wheat or 
soybeans, 39.3679 bushels of com or sorghum, 45.9296 bushels of barley, 69,8944 bushel* of oats* 22,046 cwi of rice. & 4.59 480-pound bales of cotton. 3/ Includes 
diversion, Acreage reduction, 50-92, & 0-92 programs, 0/92 & 50/92 set-aside includes Idled acreage & acreage planted to minor oilseeds, sesame, and cram be. 
4/ Includes Imports. 6/ Marketing^year weighted avenge price received by farmers. Doe* not Include an allowance lor loans outstanding A Government purchasss. 6/ Residue! 
included in domestic use. 7/ Includes teed? 8/ Simpio average of crude soybean oil, Decatur. 9/ Simple average of 48 percent, Decatur. 10/ Upland a\ extra Jong staple. 
Slocks estimates bssed on Census Bur oau data, resulting In an unaccounted dlllerence between supply & use eeiirnatev&chsnoeB in ending stock*. 11/ Weighted average lor 
August 1 -April 1 ; not a projection for the marketing year. 12/ USD A Is prohibited from publishing cotton price projection ■ — * not available or not applicable. 

Information contact: Commodity Economic* Oivtston. Crops Branch [202) 219-0840. 



Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities. 



Marketing year U 



1992 



1993 



Wheat, No, 1 HRW. 

Kaneaa City ($/bu,1 2/ 
Wheat. DNS, 

Minneapolis ($/bu,J 3/ 
Rice. S.W. U,(S/cwt)4f 

Corn, no. 2 yeJIow, 30 day, 
Chicago {. %/bii J 



Sorghum, no. 2 yellow, 
Kansas Cir " 
Barley. fee 



Kansas City (S/cwt) 
Barley, feed, 
Dulufh $/bu.) 5/ 



1988/89 



4.17 



1989/90 



4,22 



1990/91 



2.94 



1991/92 



3.77 



Apr 



4.02 



Dec 



3.81 



Jan 



3.97 



Feb 



3.75 



3.74 



Barley, malting, 
Minneapolis ($/bu,) 

U.S. price. ELM. 
1*1/1 6 In. fct* Jib,) 6/ 
Northern Europe prices 
index (cts./lb.f 7/ 
U.S. M 1-3/34 in. (ct*JlbJ 4/ 

Soybeans, no, 1 yellow. 30 dsy, 
Chicago fj/bu.) 
Soybean oil, crude, 
Decatur (eta Jib.) 
Soybean meel, 48<ft protein, 
Oecatur (l/ton) 9/ 

1/ Beginning June 1 for wheal .4 barley; Aug. 1 for rice *\ cotton; Sept. 1 foi corn, sorghum A soybeans- Oct, 1 for soymeel *\otl. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ 14W protein. 
At Long grain, milled basie. 5/ Beginning Mar. 1987 reporting point changed from Minnespolis to OuMh, 6/ Average spot market. 7/ Liverpool Cotlook 'A* Index; 
average of five lowest prices of 13 selected growths. 87 MemPhi*1*rrjiory growth*, 9/ Note change to 48^ protein, NQ- no quotation. 

Intoimation contact*; Wheat- rice. & feed grains. Joy Ha/wood (202) 219-0940: Cotton, Las Meyer (202) 219-0840; Soybean*. Brenda Toiand, (202) 21M640. 



Apr 



3 59 



4.36 
14.85 


4.16 
16.55 


306 
16.26 


3.82 
16.48 


4.28 
18.46 


3.88 
14.25 


4.05 
13.40 


3.87 
13.00 


3.87 
12.60 


3.80 
12.10 


2.68 


264 


2.41 


2.52 


2,58 


2.17 


218 


2,14 


2.23 


2,32 


4.17 


4,21 


4,08 


4 38 


4.41 


3.70 


3.70 


3.66 


3.70 


3.72 


2.32 


2.20 


2,13 


217 


2.36 


2.06 


2.06 


2.08 


2.12 


2.12 


4.11 


3.28 


2.42 


2.38 


2.60 


2,36 


2.36 


2.32 


2.33 


2.34 


67.7 


69.8 


74.6 


66 7 


65,0 


61.9 


53.7 


55.4 


66.5 


SO 


66.4 
69.2 


82.3 

83.8 


62.9 
88,2 


62.9 
66.3 


58 2 
62,7 


54.3 
61.9 


57.4 
63.4 


60,8 
66 1 


61.4 
66.6 


60,9* 
66,3 


7.41 


6,86 


6.78 


5.75 


6.73 


5.66 


6.73 


6,56 


5.59 


6.88 


21,10 


22.30 


21,00 


19.10 


16.00 


20,52 


2t,23 


20.72 


21.00 


21.24 


252.40 


186 50 


181,40 


169.20 


187.20 


187,60 


188,76 


179,90 


163.60 


187.40 
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■ Villi 1 1 w^ 


JIVIIW, ■ 


Findley 


r v ■ ■ »j - — ■ 


Payment rales 












Paid land diversion 










Basic 


or announced 






Effective 


^ 


Partici- 






Targel 
price 


loon 


103 


in 


Total 




base 


Program 


pation 






fete 


rale 1/ 


deficiency 


Mandatory Optional 


acrei 2/ 
Mil. 


3/ 


rat© 4/ 












S/bu. 




Percent of 


Percent 


















acre a 


base 


of base 


Wheal 
1988/83 




4-23 


276 




2,21 


0.69 


— 


84.8 


27.5/0/0 


86 
78 


1939/90 




4.10 


2.58 




"2.06 


0.32 


— — — 


32 3 


10/0/0 


1990/91 


5/ 


4.00 


2.44 




1,95 


K23 


— ^, 


30,5 


6/ 5/0/0 


33 


1691/92 




4,00 


2.52 




2,04 


M.35 


— ^, 


79.2 


15/0/0 


85 


1992/93 




4.00 


2.58 




2.21 


"0.81 


— — — 


78.9 


5/0/0 


83 


1993/94 




4.00 


2.33 




2.45 


"'1.05 


-— 


— 


0/0 rt) 


— 


1994/95 












Vcwl 


- .- 




0/0/0 




Rice 
1987/83 




1t,B0 


634 


7/ 


6.15 


4.82 


— 


4,2 


35/0/0 


96 


1988/89 




11.15 


6.63 


7/ 


6.50 


4,31 





4.2 


25/0/0 


94 


1989/90 




10,80 


6.50 


7/ 


6 00 


3.56 


— — 


4.2 


25/0/0 


94 


1980/91 


Si 


10.71 


6.50 


7/ 


540 


4.16 


« « 


4.2 


20/0/0 


95 


1991/92 




1071 


650 


V 


5.85 


3.07 


— «u__ 


4.2 


670/0 


£ 


1992/93 




10.71 


6.50 




« 


"4.21 


— — « 


4.1 


0/0/0 


1993/94 




10.71 


6.60 






"'4.11 

S/bu. 






fi/0/0 




Corn 
1987/38 




3.03 


2,28 




1.32 


1.09 


2.00 


81.5 


20/0/15 


90 


1983/39 




2.93 


2.21 




1,77 


0.36 


1.75 


32.9 


20/0/1 


87 


1969/90 




2.84 


206 




1.65 


0.58 





827 


10/0/0 


79 


1990/91 


5/ 


2.75 


1.96 




1.57 


0.61 


- — - « 


32.6 


1O/O/0 


73 


1991/92 




2.75 


1.39 




1,62 


0.41 


— — 


82.7 


7.5/0/0 


77 


1992/93 




2. 75 


2.01 




1,72 


"0.73 


«_- — 


32.1 


670/0 


76 


1993/94 




2.75 


1.99 




V.72 


"'0.72 
S/bu. 






10/0/0 




Sorghum 
1987/88 




2.88 


2.17 




174 


1.14 


1.90 


17.4 


8/ 20/0715 


84 


1988/89 




2.78 


2.10 




1.68 


0.48 


1.65 


16.8 


20/0/10 


82 


1989/90 




2.70 


1.96 




1.57 


0.66 


— 


16.2 


10/0/0 


71 


1990/91 


5/ 


2 61 


136 




1.49 


0,56 





15,4 


10/0/0 


70 


1991/92 




2.61 


1.80 




1.54 


0.37 


«— 


13,5 


7.S/0/0 


77 


1992/93 




2.61 


1.91 




1,63 


"0.70 


— 


13.6 


5/0/0 


79 


1993/94 




2.61 


1.39 




1.63 


'"0.70 
S/bu. 






5/0/0 




Barley 
1937/83 




2.60 


1.86 




1.49 


0.79 


1,60 


12.5 


3/ 20/0/15 


35 


1983/89 




2.51 


1,80 




1.44 


0.00 


1.40 


12.5 


20/0/10 


79 


1989/90 




2.44 


1.68 




1.34 


0.00 





12.3 


10/0/0 


67 


1990/91 


5/ 


2.36 


1.60 




1.28 


0,20 


— — 


11.9 


10/0/0 


63 


1991/92 




2.36 


1.64 




1.32 


0.B2 





11.5 


7.5/0/0 


76 


1992/93 




2 36 


1.64 




1,40 


"0,56 


™ 


11.1 


5/0/0 


75 


1993/94 




2.36 


1.62 




1.40 


"*0.52 
S/bu. 






0/0/0 




Dal* 
1937/88 




1.60 


1.17 




0.94 


0,20 


0,80 


8.4 


3/ 20/0/1 & 


45 


1988/39 




1.55 


1.14 




0,91 


0.00 





7,8 


5/0/0 


30 


1939/90 




1.50 


1.06 




0.85 


0.00 





7.6 


5/0/0 


18 


1990/91 


5/ 


1.45 


1.01 




0.81 


0,32 


_— . — — 


7.5 


5/0/0 


09 


1991/92 




1,45 


0.97 




0.83 


0.35 


— 


7,3 


0/0/0 


33 


1992/93 




1,46 


1.03 




0.38 


"0,17 





7,2 


0/0/0 


40 


1993/94 




1.45 


1.02 




0,88 


'"0.15 
S/bu. 






o/o/o 




Soybeam 
1987/88 


9/ 






























4.77 


-_- 


— •— 





^^* 


___ 


1988/89 




«. w- 


___ 




4.77 





m — 


- — 


™ 





1989/90 




— 


™ 




4.53 





— ^- 


■ 


10/ 10/25 





1990/91 


fi/ 










4.50 


™ 


^^. 


«_ 


10/ 0/25 


*~^- 


1991/92 












6.02 


™ 


^^- — 


— 


10/ 0/25 


«— — 


1992/93 












6.02 


™ 


_— . — «- 





10/ 0/25 


— — 


1993/94 




~ 


_ 




5,02 


CiaJIb. 






10/ 0/25 




Upland cotton 
1987/88 


79.4 


52.25 


11/ 52.25 


17,3 


— — 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 
39 
39 
83 
84 
89 


1983/89 
1989/90 




75.9 
73.4 


51.80 
50.00 


11/ 51.30 
11/ 50.00 


19.4 
13.1 


_. - 


14.5 
14.6 


12,5/0/0 

25/0/0 

12 5/D/O 


1990/91 


5/ 


72.9 


50.27 


11/ 50.27 


7.3 


— 


14.4 


1991/9212/ 


72,9 


50.77 


11/ 47.23 


10.1 


— — 


14,6 


5/0/0 
10/0/0 
7,5/0/0 


1992793 




72.9 


52.35 


11/ 





"20.3 


«* — 


14.9 


1993/94 




72.9 


52.35 


11/ 





"'20 .56 


~""~ 







1/ There are no Rndley loan rates fof rice or cotton. See footnotes 7/ & 1 1/. 2/ National effective crop acreage base at determined by ASCS Jfti™£!? a,™ m^a 
3/ Program requirement! tor paritcipeting Producers (mandatory acreage reduction program/mandatory paid land divefwon/opiionaj paid ' a nddivert*on^ tares Wted 
muctbe devoted to a coo„rvin0 uaelo receive program benefice. 4/ Percentage of effective base acres enro led In acreage reduction program*. V ™j^ " 1 * *'£"■. VOHf 
were mduced by 1.4 percenl * 1090/91 due to firamm-fludmen-HolNnge, Budget Reconciliation Act reduction* to deficiency payment* ratei were ateo in a™;™ ™l year. 
Dal* do not Include thiM teducuons 6/ Under 1990 modified conlracti, Pa*»cipalinq produce ■ planl up to 105 percent of thefr wheat base ««* ^ "«JV «™ J pj *™ ' 
above 95 percent of bm, the acreage used lo compute deficiency payment! was culby 1 acra. 7/ A marketing loan hea been In effec for ilea ainc* 19f5/&6. Loan* may oe 
repaid ai the lowir of a) the loan rate or b) the adjusted world market pricejannounced weekM. However, loam cannol be repaid at tea* than a speeded ™Uon oi 
the loan rate, Data r&f#r to market-year average loan repayment rate a, 3/ The sorghum, oats, i barley prog ram a are the same as fwwrn excep as indicated, gjjji*™ 
no target price*, baa* acres, acreage reduction pro* 
into aoybeana without loss of base. 11/ A marketing 
loan rate or b)r^ 
refer to annual 

'Forwheal.lha199l/92 rale isthe total deficiency payment rate forthe 'regular' program. Forthewfntef wheat option the rateisll.25 

* * For wheal com, eorghum, barley, and oata. regular deficiency payment fate based on the 5-month price. For nee and upland cotton. totaJ d'^iency pa^enlrate 

' "Eetimaled total deficiftnev payment rate. Minimum guaranteedpaym*rit rale lor 0/92 (wheat K feed grains) * so/92 (rice and upland cotton) programs, &gn-up for 1993 

programs was March 1-Ap^f30 ( 1993. 

Information contact: Joy Harwood (202)219-0840. 



a loan repayment rates, 3/ The sorghum, oats, i barley programs are the same as tor com e*cepl as indicated. 9' Tnere are 
programe. or deficiency payment rates for soybeans. 10/ Nominal percentage of program crop basa acres permitted lo bhtft 
Hing loan has bean in effect for cotton sine* 1986737. In 1937/63 * after, loan* may be repaid at the lower of: a) Ihe 



b) the adjusted world market price (announced w&ekly; Plan B). Sarting In 1991/92. loane cannot be repaid at lees than 70 percent of the loan rata, 
ual average loan repayment rates, 12/ A marketing certificate program was Implemented on Aug. 1, 1991. — - not available, 



Data 
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1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



Citrus 1/ 
Production (1*000 ton) 
Per capita coneumpt, (Ibe.) 2/ 

Non citrus 3/ 
Production (1 ,000 tons) 
Per capita consumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 



F.o.b. shipping point prices 
Apples ($/carton) 4^ 
Peare($/box)5/ 

Grower prices 
Oranges ($/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit ($/box) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh appte8(mil. lbs.) 
Fresh pears (mil. lbs,) 
Frozen fruits (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil, lbs.) 



874.9 



742.0 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 P 



666,2 



638.0 



892.9 



1.135.9 



1,289.4 



1,2837 



M 19S2 indicated 1991/92 season, 2/ Fresh per capita consumption. 
57 D'Anjou* Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no, 1* 135 6, 6/ 

Information contact: Wynnlce Napper (202) £19-0884, 



3V Calendar year. 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack* 125'«. 
U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. P ■ preliminary. — = not available. 



1992 



10,832 
22,6 


10,525 
21.6 


11*053 
24.3 


11,993 
24.0 


12.761 
25.4 


13.186 
25.1 


10.860 
22.1 


11.285 
19.9 


12.366 


14 T 301 
66.3 


14,191 
65.3 


13.874 
68.8 

1992 


16,011 
73.5 


15.893 
72.0 


16,365 
73.6 


15,656 
70.5 


15.801 
70,7 

1993 


16,939 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


25.70 


16.73 


15,38 
13.05 


14.46 
1354 


13.60 
13,86 


14.50 
16.00 


12.33 

16,00 


10.66 
16.00 


11.33 
16.08 


1.65 
3.32 


1,37 
3.73 


1.79 
7,09 


3.80 
4.11 


2.90 
4.66 


2,66 
3.00 


2.39 
2.42 


2.11 
1.46 


3.23 
2,13 


335 
139.1 
881.0 


3.479 5 
523.1 
935.3 


5.580.0 

380.4 

1.073.5 


4,988,3 
276.7 

1.0082 


4,077.3 
223.4 
868.4 


3.433.1 

174.2 
823.3 


2.769.3 
128.1 
842.1 


2.011.1 
81.7 

744.8 


1.341.4 

61.5 

694.2 



1.452.4 



Table 21. -Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetable (1,000 cwt) 
Fresh (1,000 cwt} 1/3/ 
Processed (ton*) 2/ 3/ 
Mushroom*jl,000lbs.)4/ 
Potatoes (1 ,000 cwt) 
Sweetpotatoe* (i ,ooq cwt) 
Dry eoible beam (1 ,000 cwt) 



Shipmentl (1.000 cwt) 
Fresh 

Fee berg lettuce 
Tomatoes 
Dry-bulb on ion a 
Other 6/ 

Potato** 
Sweetpotatoe* 





1984 


1985 




Calendar year 
19S7 igaa 










1983 


1985 


19S9 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 


403.509 

185.732 

10,886.350 

661 r 531 

333726 

12,063 

15,520 


456,334 

201.817 

12.726.S80 

696.681 

362.039 

12.902 

21*070 


453,030 

203,549 

12,474,040 

587.956 

406.609 

14.673 

22.298 


448.629 

203,165 

12.273,200 

614,393 

361,743 

12,368 

£2.960 

1992 


478,381 

220,539 

12,392.100 

631,819 

339,320 

11,611 

26,031 


46S. 779 
228,397 

12.019*110 

667.759 

356.420 

10.945 

19.253 


642,437 

239,281 

15,157,790 

714,992 

370.444 

11,358 

23,729 


561,704 

239,104 

16,130.020 

749.151 

402.110 

12.594 

32,379 


664.502 

229,506 

16.753,820 

733,832 

417,622 

11,203 

33,765 

1993 


534,951 

236,140 

14.940,550 

411,636 
11760 
22,047 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jun 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apf 


22.749 
5.374 

2.935 
3,533 
10.902 


17,429 
4,103 
2.198 
2.494 
8.634 


17,527 
3,944 
2.145 
2,205 
9.233 


26,955 
£.991 
3.739 
3.716 

13,509 


28.050 
4.811 
3.201 
2.797 

17.241 


29.056 
4,465 
3.233 
2.602 

18,766 


19.087 
4.287 
2.927 

2.656 
9.017 


18,977 
4.172 
3.109 
2.747 
fl. 94 9 


24.099 
5.054 
3,885 
3,390 

11.770 


18,956 
3.570 
2.865 
2.448 

10.073 


14.747 
301 


12.213 
295 


14.325 
247 


22,793 
387 


14,643 
176 


11.768 
184 


13.376 
291 


11.180 
270 


18,545 
463 


18.489 
334 



lMndudaif«*hpfoduc^onoUflPftraou* 1 tJfMcoJl.c*rrcrtl, cauliflower, celery, twoel corn, lettuce, honeydews. onion*. Mom&loei. Zt Include! proceed ng Production of map 
beans, ™*#cj com, green peas, tomaiooe, cue umbo ra (tor pickleil, aepar ague, broccoli, carrole, & Cauliflower. 3/ Asparagus cucumber animate* were not avallabto lor 1902 
& 1983. 4/ Fraih & processing sgaricui mushroome only, Excludel specialty vaNetiea. Crop year July 1 - June 30 6/ Includee inap beans, broccoli, cabbage, carroti, Cauliflov 



celery, tweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, bell peppers, squash, cantaloupes, honeydawi. & watermelona. p - preliminary. 
Information contact e; Gary Lucier or John Love (202) 219-0834. 



cauliflower, 



Table 22*— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocks ending 1/ 
Coffee 







Annua] 










1992 






1993 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-Juno 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


7.087 
8 J 88 
3*132 


6*841 
8*340 
2.947 


6.334 
8,661 
2*729 


7.133 
8,704 
3.039 


7,501 
8.920 
3.220 


2,136 
2.007 
3.624 


71S 
2.208 

Z757 




72Z 

2,409 
1,451 


3.929 
2.312 
3,225 


2,351 
2.064 
3*904 


119,59 


95.17 


76.93 


70,09 


55.30 


64.84 


60.19 




51.72 


48,36 


61.94 


2.072 


2,685 
Annual 


2715 


2.553 


2*989 


699 


840 
1992 




720 


704 


705 
1993 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 




Nov 


rj Dec 


Jan 


167,3 
175.3 


172 3 

173,8 


— 


155.0 


160.0 


182.5 


182.0 




17Z.7 
18Z.7 


182.5 


180.0 


523.1 
2.343.5 


516.3 
2.231,9 


£09,5 
2,217.1 


38.3 
167.7 


43.7 
185,7 


43.0 
194,3 


44.7 
177.9 




44.2 
189.6 


38.4 
171.7 


31.9 
125.1 



Composite green price 

N.Y^cta./lo.) 
Import*, green bean 

equiv. (mil. lbs,) 2/ 



Tobacco 

Price* at auctions 3/ 
FluG-cured ($flb.) 
Bu:[ey($/!b,j 
Domestic consumption 4/ 
Cigarettes (bi I.) 
Large cigars (mil.) 

1/ 1.000 thorUon*. raw value. Quarterly data shown at end Of each quarter, 2/ Net Imports of groon & proceeded coffee, 3/ Crop year July-June tot flue-cured* 
Oct.-Sopi. forbuiloy. 4/Tax*blo removals, — - not aval I a bio. 

Information contact*: Sugar. Peter Buzzan*N (20Z) 219-0886. Coffee, Fred Gray (202) 219-0888, Tobacco, Verner Grtse (202) 219-0890, 
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World Agriculture 



Table 23,— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products, 



Wheat 

Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric Ions) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tone) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stock! (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exporti (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric Ions) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric toni) 

Oils 
Production (metric tons} 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric toni) 1/ 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric tons) 



1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 P 


1992/93 F 








Million units 








228 
524.1 
90.7 
515.6 
178.0 


219.7 
496,0 
107.1 
5247 
149.2 


217.4 
495.0 
97.9 
525.6 
1167 


225.8 
533.0 
97.0 
530.2 
121.4 


231 4 

587.8 

94.4 

563.6 

145,6 


222.0 

542.1 
109,1 
559.4 
128.4 


2210 
55S.0 
100.1 
5516 
134.8 


335,3 

822,1 

82.8 

796,2 
£35.2 


323.1 

783.6 

84.7 

806.5 

212 4 


323,2 
720,8 

94.0 
785.2 

148.0 


320.9 
790.3 
102,9 
814,4 
123.9 


313.5 
819.8 
87,3 
807.5 
136.3 


317.5 

800.7 

93,2 

807.9 

129.1 


318 2 
852.8 

90.4 
827,4 
154.4 


145.1 

316.7 

13.0 

320.7 
51.4 


141.7 
314,5 

118 
320.0 

45, a 


145.4 
330.O 

15.0 
327,6 

48.3 


146.7 
342.6 

12.2 
335.9 

55,0 


147.1 
350.7 

12.9 
345.7 

60.0 


145.9 
343.2 

15.1 

352.8 

55.4 


145.6 
351.0 

14 3 
362.9 

53.4 


708.4 
1.662.9 

186.6 
1.632.5 

464,6 


684.5 
1594.1 

2036 
1,6512 

407.4 


686.0 
1,545,8 

206.9 
1,638.4 

315,0 


693.4 
1,665.9 

212.1 
1680.5 

300.3 


692J0 
1758,3 

194.6 
1716.8 

341.9 


685.4 

16910 
217.4 

1720.1 
312.9 


684.8 
17618 

204.8 
17319 

342.6 


161.8 

194.9 

37.7 

23.3 


168,4 
210.5 

39.5 
24.0 


164.5 

201.6 

31.5 

22 1 


172.0 
212.5 

35.5 
23.3 


177.4 

216.0 

33.0 

22.8 


185.4 

223.7 

37.0 

213 


185,6 

2277 
38.6 

22.6 


110.7 
36.7 


115.4 
35,8 


111.1 
37.4 


117.0 
38.5 


U9.8 

39.4 


124.7 
417 


125.6 
41.7 


50,4 
16.9 


53.3 
17.5 


53.3 
18.1 


57.1 
19.8 


68.2 

20.1 


60,6 
20.1 


161 \ 
19.8 


29.2 
70,6 
33.4 
82,3 
35.7 


30,6 
81.1 
29.9 
84.1 
32.8 


337 
84.4 

33,1 
85.3 
31.9 


316 
79.9 
31.3 
86.7 
26*3 


33,1 
87.0 

29.8 
85.5 
28.6 


34.7 
96.0 
27.7 
84,6 

411 


327 
822 
25,8 

85.1 
38.3 


1967 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


112,8 

1110 

6.7 


116,6 

114.6 

7.4 


118.1 

116.7 

7.6 


120.3 

118.1 

7.6 


121.3 

119.3 

8.0 


121,3 

119.8 

7.8 


123.0 

121.4 

8.1 


313 

30.8 
15 


32.7 

320 

18 


34,0 

33.2 

1,8 


35* 

34.9 

2.1 


37.8 

37.1 

2.1 


39.2 

38.8 

24 


410 

40.6 
2,5 



425.7 



4289 



434,7 



442.0 



429.4 



415,0 



407.9 



1/Exclodesintra-ECtrade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption include* stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing years & do not represent levers at a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1987 data correspond with 1986/87, etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 
P - preliminary, J= = forecast. 

Information contacts: Crops. Carol Whrtton (202) 219-0824; red meat & poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 219-1 285; dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Grain sorghum. f.o,b. vessel. 

Gulf ports ($/bu + ) 
Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil. Decatur (cts./lb.) 
Soybean meal. Decatur ($rton) 

Cotton. 7-marfcet avg. spot (cts./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg price at auction (ctsJflb.) 
Rics, fo.b. mill, Houston ($/cwt) 
inedible tallow. Chicago (ctsJtb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee, N.Y. spot (S/lb.) 
Rubber. N.Y. spot (cts./lb.} 
Cocoa beans. N.Y. ($/lbj 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 210-0324. 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



1990 


1991 


1992 


Apr 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


3.72 
279 


3.52 
2.75 


4.13 
2 66 


4.36 
2.79 


4.03 
2,44 


4.03 
2.42 


4.25 
243 


4.06 
2.42 


4,05 
4,49 


3.87 
2.57 


2.65 

6 24 

22.75 

169.37 


2 69 

6.05 

20.14 

172 90 


2.63 

6.01 

19.16 

177.79 


2.79 

6.05 

13.84 

174.43 


2.39 

5.84 

19.93 

131.13 


2,45 

5.96 

20.53 

iaa.30 


2.44 

6.03 

21.20 

138.16 


2,42 

6,03 

20.61 

179.87 


2.46 

6,09 

21.01 

183.37 


2.44 

6.18 

21.29 

187.42 


71.25 

170.57 

15.52 

13.54 


69.69 

179.23 

16.46 

13.26 


53.90 

173.08 

16.80 

14,37 


54.97 

162,04 

17.50 

13.25 


49.93 

132.97 

16.13 

16.75 


51.85 

182,51 

15.63 

16.00 


53,72 

179 96 

15.25 

15.09 


55.38 

186.53 

15.00 

14.69 


56,45 

186.53 

15.00 

15.24 


56.16 

157.44 

15.00 

16,84 


0.31 
46.28 

0.55 


0.71 

45.73 

0.32 


05O 

46.25 

0.47 


0.49 

45.86 

0.44 


0.S5 

48.00 

0^46 


0.66 

48.03 

0.44 


0.68 

4S.03 

0.45 


0.54 

48.30 

0.42 


0.56 

46.41 

0.41 


O'.SI 

44.17 

0.43 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 

1992 



Total U,S, traded 

Agricultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U,S. competitors 

Wheal 
U.S. markets 
U.S, competitors 

Soybeans 
U.S, markets 
U.S. competitors 

Com 
U.S. markets 
U,S. competitors 

Cotton 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 



1/ 



1993 



June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


NovP 
1985 m 100 


Dec P 


JanP 


FebP 


MarP 


Apr P 


62.1 


59.9 


59.0 


59.5 


61,9 


65,6 


65.6 


67,3 


68.4 


68.3 


66,1 


76.0 
76 + 6 


74.7 

75.6 


74.2 
75.1 


74.2 
772 


75.2 
75.7 


77.6 
77.7 


77,3 
77.4 


78 2 
78.3 


78.4 
7S,6 


78.3 
79.1 


77.0 
78.4 


95,8 
70.4 


94.8 
69.4 


94.2 
69.3 


94.1 
74.4 


94.1 
71.2 


96.5 
73.3 


95.9 
73.3 


97.3 
74.1 


98.1 
73.7 


99 8 
73.0 


96.6 
72.6 


62.9 
54.9 


61,4 
54.9 


60.7 
54.2 


60,4 
53.6 


61.9 
53.3 


64.6 
53.6 


64.2 
53.0 


65.6 
53.3 


65,9 
53.7 


65.5 
53.9 


63.9 
53.3 


66.0 
58.0 


67.2 


67.1 
55.7 


66.4 
555 


67.3 
55.9 


69,2 
57.5 


66.9 
57,2 


69.6 
57.5 


69.3 
57.7 


66.6 
57.6 


67.1 
56.3 


72 + 
110.5 


71.3 
109.3 


71 + 2 

109.3 


70.7 
112.1 


71.6 

109,7 


73.3 
110.7 


73,4 
108.4 


74.1 
110.5 


741 

110.2 


73.6 
110,4 


72.4 
110.0 



1/ Real Indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high -inflation countries. A higher value 
means the dollar has approbated Ses ithe October 1988 issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the calculations and the weights used. 2/ Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative Importance in world financial 
markets P ■ preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter (202) 219-0718. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
N on agricultural 
Total 21 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Totaf3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
TotaF 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Mar 


1986 


1987 


1983 


1989 


1990 
$ million 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 


26 T 312 
179 T 291 
205,603 


27,876 
202,911 
230,787 


35,316 
256,656 
293.972 


39.590 
301.269 
340.359 


40.220 
326.059 
366,279 


37.609 

356.682 
394.291 


42.417 
377.278 

419,695 


42,500 


3.870 
35.901 
39.771 


20,684 
342.346 
363.730 


20,650 
367.374 
386.024 


21.014 
409.138 
430.152 


21,476 

441,075 
462,551 


22,560 
458101 

480,661 


22.568 
463,720 
486 T 308 


24.323 

487.554 
511.877 


25.000 


2,351 
47,774 
50.125 


M23 

-163 T 555 
-156,127 


7.226 
-164,463 
-157 T 237 


14.302 
-150.482 
-136.180 


18,114 
-139.806 
-121.692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15.021 

-107.038 

-92.017 


13.094 

-110,276 

-92.182 


17.500 


1.519 
-11,873 
-10,354 



: iscal years begin October 1 &md September 30. Fiscal year 1992 began Oct. l t 1991 & ended Sept, 30. 1992. 2/ Domestic exports including 
artment of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs vaJue). F * forecast. — - not available. 



1/F 
Depart 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 21 9-0822. 
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Table 27.-U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 
Meats* preps,, excl. poultry (mt} 
Dairy products (mt> 1/ 
Poultry meats (nit) 
Fats, oils, & greases (mt) 

Hides & skint incl.furskins 
Cattle hides, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelts (nojl/ 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rtce (mt) 

Feed grains, incl. products (ml) 
Feeds* fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts, & preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices incl. 

froz. (1 .000 hectoliters} 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. Iinters(mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds A products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal(mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) V 

Meats & preps. r excl. poultry (mt) 

Beef&veaT(mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
PouftryA products M 
Fats, oils, & greases (mt) 
Hides & skins, incL furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
FruiU.nuts, fcpreps,. 

axel. Juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oit seeds & products (mt) 
OH seed* (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages axel, fruit 
juices (1 .000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices 
Coffee, incL products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products {mt) 

Rubber A allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 



123,513 142,498 



150,000 



13.269 



37,QQ9 



42,417 



42.500 



— 22,688 



24.323 



25,000 





Fiscal year 




Mar 
19*3 




Fiscal year* 




Mar 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 




1.000 units 






S million 






1,235 


1.477 


_ 


98 


546 


567 


, 


21 


936 


1,108 


2/ 900 


96 


2.773 


3,236 


— 


268 


44 


172 


— 


13 


293 


638 


900 


59 


628 


795 


900 


76 


737 


915 


— 


80 


1,169 


1,392 


1,500 


126 


419 


498 


— 


50 





_ 





__ 


1,451 


1.337 


— 


121 


21,548 


20,822 


— 


1,679 


1,191 


1,107 


— 


92 


3.941 


3,160 


— 


633 


74 


52 


— 


13 


94 r 583 


100,744 





9 t 050 


12.175 


13,858 


3/14 t 200 


1,257 


26,792 


34,287 


35,500 


3.232 


2.867 


4.319 


4/ 4,300 


446 


987 


816 


1,000 


116 


191 


165 


— 


23 


2.395 


2,279 


2,400 


195 


747 


757 


700 


58 


52,353 


50,646 


53,300 


4,433 


5,790 


5.793 


5.300 


460 


10.943 


11,267 


5/ 12.300 


962 


1.882 


2,019 


— 


186 


1,113 


1,449 


— 


111 


697 


807 


— 


84 


2.849 


3,505 


— 


299 


3,038 


3,514 


3,600 


258 


6,311 


7,767 


— 


830 


338 


427 


— 


44 


2,590 


2.704 


— 


246 


2.597 


2,790 


— 


239 


239 


246 





16 


1,533 


1,568 


1,600 


115 


1,565 


1,494 


1,300 


138 


2,605 


2,183 


1,700 


185 


514 


701 


_» 


67 


617 


659 


700 


66 


589 


492 


— 


20 


219 


154 


— 


6 


22,295 


28,642 





3,109 


5,643 


7 t 156 


7,500 


761 


15,815 


19,970 


— * 


2.212 


3,807 


4,743 


— 


521 


15.139 


19,247 


20,300 


2,170 


3,465 


4.311 


4 T 500 


492 


5,628 


7,022 


— 


722 


1,113 


1.431 


— 


139 


1,051 


1,650 


— 


175 


723 


982 


— 


101 


13 


13 


— 


1 


163 


184 


— 


17 


499 


490 


— 


6 


2,441 


2,733 


— 


272 



3,870 



3,168 

1,191 

811 

322 


2,330 

1,134 

813 

263 


780 
230 


324 

110 
78 
27 


1,131 

3 t 016 

2,025 

865 


1,275 
2.684 

1,933 
625 


1,600 

1,900 
700 


138 

263 

183 

67 


231 
33 

50 


232 

46 
54 


— 


16 
4 

6 


767 
119 
19 
153 
175 


816 

132 

26 

185 
167 


900 


67 
11 

21 
17 


4,189 


5,446 


4.900 


374 


1,282 


1,548 


1,600 


137 


5,650 

3,399 

27,948 


5,883 

3,626 

26 r 049 


5.900 

3,800 

24,000 


654 

336 

1,711 


2,741 
993 

737 


2,919 

1,063 

871 


1,100 


323 

103 

44 


2,416 

215 

18 

169 

1785 


2,171 

364 

11 

174 

1,623 


370 
200 


365 
45 

1 
38 

156 


2.183 

698 

16 

173 

53a 

717 


2,125 

1,299 

10 

214 

578 

633 


2,400 
1,100 

200 


283 

132 

1 

30 

49 

60 


2.077 
445 
412 

1,220 


2,330 
429 
629 

1.273 


— 


214 
32 

47 
135 


959 

151 

57 

750 


1,124 

135 

84 

904 


1.200 


102 
12 

7 
84 


12.987 


13.739 


— 


1,157, 


1.858 


2,044 


— 


163 


2,045 

1,116 

700 


2,391 

1,330 

773 


2,210 

1,200 

740 


209 

124 

56 


3,294 
1,831 
1.019 


3,415 
1,798 
1,122 


1.600 
1.000 


261 

162 

76 


792 


920 


1,000 


95 


664 
1,348 


756 
1,503 


900 


34 
138 



2,351 



'Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 & end Sept 30. Fiscal year 1992 began Oct. 1. 1991 & ended SePt. 30, 1992. 1/ Not included in total volume and also 
other dairy products for 1991 & 1992 2) Forecasts for footnoted items 2/-6/ are based on sightly different groups of commodities. Fiscal 1991 
exports of categories used in the 1991 lofecasts were 2/676,000 m .tons 3; 16.014 million. 4/ 4,426 million I.e. includes flour. 5/ 11 t 065 
million m T tons. 6/ Less than $500. F-forecatf. — = not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacQonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
8 o lg t u m- Luxembourg 
Franco 
Germany 
Itaiy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, fcicL Canary Islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

Former USSR 

ASIA 

West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

IsraeF, incL Gaza & W r Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
Chtna 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRiCA 
North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 

Nigeria 

Rep, S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA ^CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 
TOTAL 

Developed countries 
Developing countries 
Other countries 



Note: 





Fiscal year* 




Mar 
1993 


Change from year" earlier 


Mar 


1301 


1W2 


1993 F 


1901 


1902 


1993 F 


1993 




$ million 








Percent 






7.312 


7,740 


8 r 100 


730 


-1 


6 


5 


1 


6.778 


7.194 


7,600 


687 


-1 


6 


6 


1 


464 


461 


— 


50 


9 


-1 


— 


16 


571 


618 


— 


38 


22 


8 


— 


-33 


1,135 


1,091 


— 


118 


2 


-4 


— 


20 


676 


664 


— 


51 


-4 


1 


— 





1.561 


1.813 


-.__ 


166 


-5 


16 


__ 


2 


883 


882 


— 


74 


16 





— 


13 


251 


240 


— 


30 


-26 


-4 


— 


121 


855 


951 


— 


123 


-12 


11 


— 


-19 


536 


546 


500 


43 


9 


2 





-3 


194 


187 


— 


15 


13 


-4 


— 


-30 


306 


222 


500 


61 


-36 


-28 


150 


342 


46 


49 


— 


49 


-54 


8 


— 


3 r 060 


74 


50 


— 


5 


-43 


-32 


— 


211 


82 


76 


— 


2 


-61 


-8 


— 


-75 


1,758 


2,691 


1 r 900 


)3 


-42 


63 


-30 


^49 


16,094 


17.782 


1 7.40O 


1.645 


-11 


10 


-2 


6 


1*430 


1,770 


1.900 


195 


-28 


24 


11 


36 


224 


344 


— 


42 


-14 


54 


— 


7 














-100 








-100 


287 


346 


— 


27 


1 


20 


— 


-22 


536 


549 


400 


39 


7 


2 


-20 


-5 


375 


536 


■~m 


57 


-4B 


43 


__ 


54 


67 


123 


™ 


2 


-44 


83 


— 


-81 


94 


117 





26 


-19 


24 


— 


318 


144 


226 


100 


1 


-63 


57 


-50 


-89 


668 


691 


400 


31 


-27 


3 


-43 


-64 


7,736 


8 r 383 


6,100 


724 


-5 


8 


-4 


1 


t,23S 


1.470 





174 


5 


19 


_ 


21 


279 


353 


_~ 


49 


1 


27 


— 


12 


373 


443 


500 


71 


6 


19 


25 


99 


4.646 


4 r 934 


4.900 


465 


-11 


6 





10 


1.739 


1.916 


1.900 


211 


-4 


10 





45 


2.159 


2 r 200 


2.100 


176 


-20 


2 


-5 


-13 


745 


817 


900 


74 


9 


10 


13 


2 


1.682 


2.304 


2.500 


208 


-6 


22 


9 


4 


1.386 


1.412 


1.600 


140 


~9„ 


2 


14 


13 


129 


156 


— 


42 


-21 


21 


— 


584 


477 


478 


500 


48 


-3 








62 


692 


709 


700 


44 


-9 


2 





-33 


496 


892 


900 


69 


2 


80 





-10 


44 


31 


— 


18 


38 


-30 


— 


461 


74 


328 


— 


13 


-9 


345 


— 


-55 


5 r 4fl9 


6.438 


6,700 


632 


7 


17 


5 


2 


271 


143 


200 


11 


158 


-47 


100 


80 


1.010 


970 


— 


96 





-4 


— 


15 


498 


587 


— 


52 


8 


18 


— 


19 


124 


142 


— 


20 


-16 


14 


— 


12 


2 r 885 


3.676 


4.000 


349 


8 


27 


8 


-13 


150 


179 


— 


14 


-20 


19 


— 


-20 


307 


394 


400 


64 


-11 


28 





188 


4.409 


4.812 


5,000 


464 


19 


9 


4 


10 


349 


426 


400 


36 


10 


23 





23 


37.609 


42 r 417 


42.500 


3.870 


-6 


13 





3 


20.106 


21 F 969 


22.200 


1.990 


2 


9 


1 


2 


16.631 


19.758 


— 


1.845 


-14 


17 


— 


9 


672 


691 


— 


34 


-26 


3 


— 


-60 


Htcat year 1992 began Od 1.1 W1 tended Sept. 30, 1992. F 


v forecast. 


— ■ not available. 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonaid (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



Calendar year 



1. Farm receipts 

Crop* [tad, net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Government payment a 
Cash payments 

Value of FfK commodities 

3. GrOBfcCBEh income M +2) 2/ 
4 r Nonmonty Income 3/ 

5. Value ofinvGntofY Change 

6. ToUlgro« larminCome{3+4+5) 

7. Ca*h expenses 4/ 

8. Total expenses 

9. Net enh Income (3-7) 

10. Nel farm Income {6-6) 
Deflated (1987$} 



1963 



141,9 

67,2 

69,6 

s.t 

9.3 
4.1 

£2 

151.1 

13,6 

-10.9 

153.9 

112.8 
139.6 

38,4 
14.2 
16.3 



1964 



147.7 

69.9 

72,9 

4,9 

6.4 
4.0 
4.6 

156.1 
6.9 
60 

166.0 

116.7 
141.9 

37.4 
26.1 
26.7 



1985 



150.1 
74.3 

69.8 
6.0 

7.7 

7,6 
0.1 

167.9 

5,6 

-2,3 

161,2 

110.7 
132.4 

47.1 

26,8 
30.5 



1986 



140,0 
63,7 
71.6 

6,7 

11,8 
8.1 
3.7 

152,8 
5.6 

-2.2 

156.1 

105.0 
125.1 

47.6 
31.0 
32.0 



1987 



148.5 

65.9 

76.0 

£.6 

16,7 

6.6 

10.1 

165,1 

5.6 

-2.3 

168.5 

109.4 
126.6 

55,6 
39.7 
39.7 



1986 

I billion 

158.2 

71.7 

79.4 

7.1 

14,5 
7.1 
7.4 

171.7 

6.1 

-3,4 

175,4 

114.6 
134.3 

58.1 
41,1 
39,5 



1989 



1990 



1991 1992 F 



169.2 177.1 174.6 

76.9 80.0 80.5 

84,1 89.9 86.7 

8.2 7.2 7.6 



10,9 
9.1 
1.7 

180.2 
8.2 

4.8 
191.1 

121.2 
141.2 

58.9 
49.9 
46.0 



9.3 
8.4 
0.3 

186.4 
6.1 
3,5 

196.0 

125.2 
145.1 

61,3 
51.0 
45.1 



8.2 
8,2 
0.0 

183.2 

5.9 

0.4 

189.5 

125.2 
144.9 

58.0 
44.6 
37.9 



176 

83 

86 

7 

9 

9 


166 

6 

4 

195 

126 

144 

60 
50 
42 



1993 F 



174 to 164 

81 to 85 

86 lo» 

6 to 8 



to 12 

to 12 
tol 



185 to 193 

6 to 7 

-3 to1 

190 to 198 

123 to 131 

142 to 161 

57 to 67 

44 to 51 

35 to 41 



V Income from machine hire- custom work, sales of forest product*, & other miscellaneous cash sources. 2/ Numbers In parentheses Iridic Bid the combination of items 
j squired to calculate a given item. 3/ Value Of hams consumption of self-produced food & Imputed gross rental value Of farm dwelling i. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, 



perquisite! to hired labor, & farm household sxpensse, 
Information contact: Robert McElroy (202) 219-0600 



Total may not add because of rounding. F « forecast. 



Table 30. —Average Income to Farm Operator Households. 



Calendar year 



198S 1989 1990 1991 

$ per operator household 



1992 F 



1993F 



Farm income to household 1/ 
Self-employment farm income 
Other farm income to household 

Pius: Total off-farm tncome 
Income from wages, salaries, and 

non-farm businesses 
Income from Interest, dividends.. 

transfer payments, etc. 

Equals: Farm operator household income 



4.201 


5,796 


5.742 


3,994 


3.636 


4.723 


4.973 


2,716 


364 


1.073 


768 


1.276 


26,829 


26,223 


33.265 


32.549 


22,220 


19.457 


24.776 


24.404 


6.610 


6.756 


6,467 


8.144 


33.030 


32.019 


3^007 


36,542 



1/ Farm Income to the household equals self-employment income plus amounts that operator* pay themselves 4 family members to work on the 
farm, income from renting out acreage, & net Income from a farm business other than the one being surveyed. Data fof 1968-90 are based on 
surveys that did not fuHy account for email farms. Data lor 1991 Include an additional 350.000 farms, many with gross sales under $10.000 4 
negative net farm Incomes, F « forecasts, not available at this time. 

Information contact? Janet Perry{202) 219-0607. 
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Table 31.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector. 



Assets 

Real estate 

Non-real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Purchased inputs 
Financial assets 
Total farmassots 

Liabilities 
Real estate debt 3/ 
Non-real estate debt 4/ 
Total farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratios 
Debt-to-assets 
Debt-to-equity 
Debt-to-net cash income 



1983 



1984 



Calendar year 1/ 



19S5 



1986 



1987 



1938 
S billion 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992F 



1993 f 



753.4 

189.8 

49.5 


661.8 

195.2 

49.5 


586.2 

1B6.5 

46.3 


542.3 

1821 

47.8 


578.9 

193.7 

53.0 


595.5 

205.4 

62 2 


615.5 
213.4 

66.2 


627.5 

219.0 
70.9 


623.4 

218.5 
68.4 


623 
223 

72 


620 

218 

71 


to 630 
to 228 
to 75 


85.8 
23.6 

30.9 
943,2 


B5.0 

26.1 

2.0 

32.6 

857.0 


829 
22.9 

1.2 

33.3 

772.7 


815 
16.3 

2,1 

34.5 

724.4 


60.0 

17.5 

3.2 

35.1 
772,6 


810 
23.3 

3,5 

35.4 

800.9 


84.5 

23.4 

2.6 

36 8 

828.9 


84.3 
22,6 

2,8 

38,3 

846,5 


B3 7 

23.6 

2.5 

40 3 

842.4 


83 

23 

3 

42 

846 


81 

21 

2 

41 

845 


to 85 
to 25 
to 4 
to 45 
to 855 


103.2 

87.9 
191.1 
752,2 


106.7 

87.1 

193.8 

663.3 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

595.1 


90,4 

66.6 

157.0 

567.5 


82.4 

62.0 
144,4 
62S.2 


77,6 

61.7 

139.4 

661.6 

Percent 


75.4 

61.8 

137.2 

691.8 


73.7 

63.1 
136.8 
709.8 


74.4 

64,3 

138.8 

703,1 


75 

65 

140 

707 


73 

64 
13B 
705 


to 77 
to 68 
to 144 
to 715 


20.3 

25.5 
498 


22.6 

29.2 
518 


23.0 

29.8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 
328 


18.7 
23,0 
259 


17.4 
21,1 
240 


16.6 
19,8 
233 


16.2 
19.3 
223 


16.5 

19.7 

2.395 


17 

20 

2,300 


16 

19 

2,200 


to 17 
to 21 
to 2,400 



1/Asof Dec. 31. 2/Non-CCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. M Excludes debt for n on farm purpose a. F ■ forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798, 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Form Marketings, by State 



Region & 
State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania. 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
De [aware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Ulah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 



Livestock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 







Fob 


Mar 


?— 




Feb 


Mar 






Feb 


Maf 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1.993 












5 million 2/ 












252 


244 


24 


26 


192 


195 


19 


22 


445 


439 


43 


43 


63 


63 


6' 


6 


30 


76 


6 


7 


143 


139 


11 


13 


363 


400 


26 


30 


66 


66 


3 


7 


433 


466 


29 


37 


121 


121 


10 


11 


355 


342 


12 


17 


476 


463 


23 


23 


13 


13 


1 


1 


53 


53 


3 


5 


71 


71 


4 


6 


209 


201 


21 


22 


255 


240 


13 


19 


463 


441 


34 


41 


1782 


1,335 


130 


143 


1,087 


1,077 


56 


73 


2,368 


2,963 


186 


221 


197 


196 


15 


17 


464 


476 


17 


25 


660 


673 


32 


41 


2,470 


2,549 


191 


213 


1,033 


1,050 


33 


94 


3.503 


3,599 


279 


308 


631 


1,603 


122 


129 


2,212 


2,310 


165 


171 


3.393 


3,917 


287 


299 


893 


1731 


136 


155 


2,532 


2,696 


210 


167 


4 T 475 


4,423 


346 


322 


2 h 344 


2,221 


166 


167 


5 h 165 


5 h 524 


470 


406 


7,609 


7,745 


636 


594 


1,233 


1,291 


91 


109 


1,793 


1,947 


126 


125 


3,031 


3,239 


217 


234 


4 h 2l5 


4 h 434 


300 


354 


1,234 


1,226 


63 


64 


6,449 


5,660 


363 


413 


3,677 


3,519 


279 


303 


3,359 


3,464 


214 


237 


6,936 


6,983 


493 


640 


5,721 


5350 


565 


507 


4,458 


4,343 


317 


334 


10,179 


10,1 92 


882 


391 


2,203 


2,109 


132 


191 


1,658 


1,959 


113 


128 


3,861 


4,068 


300 


319 


699 


635 


76 


70 


1,857 


2,368 


143 


154 


2 h 556 


3,053 


219 


224 


2,176 


2,063 


136 


133 


1.038 


1,243 


77 


71 


3,264 


3,312 


262 


259 


5,934 


5.786 


632 


397 


2,333 


3,035 


245 


252 


3,321 


8.872 


777 


648 


4,802 


4,954 


366 


386 


2,133 


2,424 


113 


124 


6,935 


7.379 


464 


510 


438 


453 


36 


43 


161 


175 


9 


3 


620 


628 


45 


51 


779 


331 


62 


70 


554 


573 


u 


48 


1,332 


1,404 


39 


113 


1,363 


1,433 


97 


116 


732 


728 


32 


2,095 


2,161 


128 


146 


253 


252 


16 


21 


77 


79 


^ 


4 


330 


331 


21 


24 


2,603 


2,635 


215 


259 


2,316 


2,318 


64 


32 


4 T 924 


4,954 


279 


340 


549 


519 


38 


44 


677 


627 


22 


25 


1,225 


1,147 


60 


69 


2,153 


2,122 


133 


217 


1,325 


1,795 


56 


66 


3.973 


3,916 


238 


233 


1,172 


1,139 


90 


101 


4,969 


^,678 


434 


460 


6,141 


5,616 


574 


561 


1,704 


1,652 


103 


112 


1,476 


1,619 


105 


65 


3,179 


3,271 


203 


177 


1,045 


1,023 


103 


91 


933 


1,062 


45 


46 


1,978 


2,090 


143 


133 


2,219 


2,111 


176 


203 


759 


790 


35 


42 


2,973 


2,901 


211 


250 


1,275 


1,318 


113 


130 


1,147 


\265 


59 


61 


2,422 


2,533 


171 


190 


2,680 


2 H 621 


221 


240 


1,631 


1,945 


73 


64 


4,311 


4,565 


294 


294 


621 


620 


42 


48 


1,172 


1,291 


59 


31 


1,793 


1.911 


101 


79 


2,767 


2,663 


250 


271 


1,040 


1,144 


45 


38 


3,303 


3,312 


295 


309 


7,914 


7,870 


573 


673 


4,212 


4,159 


193 


200 


12,126 


12.023 


766 


873 


790 


766 


73 


70 


741 


830 


62 


79 


1,531 


1 h 596 


134 


149 


1,073 


1,109 


95 


106 


1.543 


1.620 


81 


112 


2,616 


2,730 


176 


213 


643 


620 


60 


45 


170 


167 


9 


5 


313 


787 


69 


51 


2,664 


2,694 


241 


293 


1,097 


1,086 


63 


64 


3,761 


3,779 


304 


358 


1,019 


963 


39 


93 


432 


469 


13 


22 


1.501 


1 h 437 


107 


115 


736 


323 


90 


93 


1,104 


940 


46 


134 


1,890 


1,764 


136 


227 


553 


533 


41 


43 


178 


192 


11 


15 


731 


775 


51 


59 


187 


187 


16 


17 


69 


74 


7 


9 


276 


260 


25 


26 


1,290 


1,364 


101 


132 


2,557 


2,932 


185 


172 


3,947 


4,296 


266 


304 


324 


326 


53 


60 


1,631 


1.697 


77 


92 


2,454 


2,524 


135 


152 


5,272 


5,253 


381 


420 


12,615 


12,338 


632 


305 


17,887 


13,095 


1,013 


1.226 


6 


6 





1 


20 


20 


1 


1 


27 


27 


2 


2 


91 


91 


7 


7 


506 


495 


36 


40 


597 


536 


43 


46 



86.746 



85,996 



6,993 



7,473 80,550 84,280 



5.019 



6,368 167.292 170,276 12,017 12,841 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional gains realized on redemptions during ttie 
period. 2/ Estimates as of end of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0306. To receive current monthly cash receipts via mail or E - Mail contact Unda Farmer at (202) 21 9-0804, 
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Annual 



1992 



1993 



Farm marketings & CCC loanaf 

Livestock 4 product* 
Meat anirriaCi 
Dairy producli 
Poultry 4 eggs 
Other 

Cropi 
Food grain* 
Feed cropi 
Cotton (Int & so ad} 
TobaCGO 

Oil-bearing Crops 
Veg stable ■ & melons 
Ff una & tree nute 
Other 

Government paymemi 
Total 



1987 



1988 



1980 



1991 



1902 P 



Nov 



Dh 



4 million 



141.844 151,102 161.027 160,020 167,292 170,275 12,522 17.150 17.167 



Jan 



15.320 



Feb 



12,017 



*Salfli of farm product* fnclude race ipts from com mod Mies placed dnder nonrecourse CCC loam, pi u* additional gains realized on red emptlons during the 
Information contact; Roger Strickland (202)219-0806. To receive current monthly cash receipt* via mail or E-Mail coniact Und* Farmer al (202) 210-0804. 



Mar 



12,841 



75.993 
44,478 
17727 
11.515 
2.274 


79,438 
46,492 
17,641 
12.868 
2.437 


84.148 
46,857 
19,396 
15,372 
2,524 


89.021 
61.011 
20,210 
15,243 
2.557 


66,745 
61,093 
18,114 
15,063 
2,476 


85,996 
48,986 
19,709 
14.801 
2.497 


7,094 
4.201 
1.581 
1,133 
179 


7.721 
4,431 
1,591 
1,389 
311 


7.D84 
4.806 
1.631 
1.379 
168 


11,564 
3. 588 
1.530 
1.225 
212 


8,998 

4,226 

1,367 

1.225 

179 


7.473 
4.326 
1,561 
1,391 
195 


65,851 
5,790 

14.635 
4,189 
1.816 


71.603 
7.474 

14,298 
4.5*6 
2,083 


76.879 
8 4 247 

17.054 
6.033 
2,416 


79,999 
7,614 

18.690 
5.480 
2.741 


80,547 
6.823 

19.012 
5,589 
2.986 


84,280 
8,946 

20,352 
6.464 
2,967 


5,428 
370 

1,355 

106 

11 


9.420 
733 

1.961 

1,372 

243 


0,164 

648 

2,532 

1,289 

053 


6,756 

735 

3.015 

693 

496 


5,010 
400 

1,482 

281 

40 


0,368 
348 

1.406 
179 
35 


11.293 
9,898 
6.065 

10,176 


13,500 
9,788 
9,202 

10,772 


11,866 
11,534 
9,296 
11.435 


12,294 
11,465 
0,534 
12,284 


12.547 
11,293 
9,882 
12,514 


13,065 

11.235 

9.685 

12,428 


802 
1,168 

530 
1,085 


1,430 

610 

1,352 

1,728 


1.122 

561 

1,013 

1.365 


1.664 
825 
493 
835 


650 
674 

460 
823 


867 
1,004 

380 
1.140 


16.747 
158,501 


14.480 
165,582 


10,687 
171,914 


9.293 

179.218 


8.214 
175.506 


9.169 
179,338 


1,581 
14,103 


303 
17.453 


1.164 
18,331 


224 
15,544 


1.054 
13.071 


3.936 
16.777 



period, P« preliminary. 



Table 34.— Farm Production Expenses 













Calendar year 














1984 


1065 


1086 


1987 


1088 


1969 
5 million 


1900 


1901 


1092F 




1093F 


Feed purchased 
Livestock & Poultry purchased 
Seed purchased 
Ferm-origin Inputs 


19,383 
0.487 
3,386 

32,258 


16,940 
9,184 
3,128 

29.261 


17,472 
9.758 
3,168 

30,416 


17,463 

1 1 ,842 

3,259 

32,564 


20.393 

12,764 

3.3S9 

36,515 


21.002 

13.133 

3.558 

37,608 


20,706 

14.632 

3,576 

39.114 


10,800 

14,358 

3,075 

33,133 


20,000 

14.000 

4,000 

38.000 


18.000 

12,000 

3,000 

36.000 


lo 22,000 
to 1 6,000 
lo 5.000 
to 40.000 


Fertilizer & lime 
Fueli&Oiia 
Electricity 
Pestfcldea 
Manufactured input* 


6.361 
7.296 
2,060 
4.688 
22,404 


7,513 
6,436 
1,876 
4.334 
20,160 


6,620 
5,310 
1*795 
4,324 
18.240 


6.453 
4,057 
2,156 
4.612 
16,077 


6.047 
4,903 
2,280 
4.577 
18.716 


7,240 
4,798 
2,543 
5,437 
20,027 


7,135 
5.730 
2.480 

5 H 730 
21,063 


7.419 
5,472 
2,483 
6,3t3 
21,687 


7.OO0 
6,000 
2.000 
7.000 
21 H 000 


6,000 
4,000 
1,000 
6,000 
20,000 


to 0.000 
to 7,000 
to 3,000 
to 8.0 00 
to 24,000 


Short-tarm interest 
Real esl*1e Interest 1/ 
TotaJ interest charge* 


10,396 
10,733 
21.120 


8,735 

0.878 

18.613 


7,367 

0.131 

16.498 


6,767 

8,187 

14.954 


6.707 
7,665 
14,682 


6,010 

7.781 

14,691 


6.9 11 

7,607 

14.518 


6,615 

7,319 

13.934 


6,000 

7.000 

14,000 


5,000 

6 T 000 

12.000 


to 8,000 
to 8.000 
to 16,000 


Repair & maintenance 1/ 
Contracts hired labor 
Machine hire & custom work 
Marketing. storage, & 
transportation 

Misc. cperttmg expenae* 1/ 2/ 
Other operating expense* 


6.416 

0,427 
2.566 

4,012 
10.331 
32,75t 


6,370 
10,006 
2,354 

4 J 27 

10.010 
32.868 


r 42B 
0.484 
2.099 

3.652 

0.750 

31,420 


6,760 
0.075 
2.105 

4.079 
11.17* 

34,089 


6,358 

10,441 

2.354 

3.450 
11.7*1 

34,694 


7.340 

11,110 

2,682 

4,060 
12,522 
37,734 


7,347 
12,541 
2,633 

4,040 
12,364 
38,031 


7.234 
12.595 
2,722 

4,532 
13.256 
40,339 


$.000 

13,000 

3,000 

5.000 
13.000 
41.000 


7.000 

10,000 

2,000 

4,000 
10,000 
39,000 


ooo ooo 
BBB SBB 


Capital con sump ii on 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net rem to nonoperator 
landlord 
Other overhead expense* 


20.847 
4,337 

8,150 
33,334 


10,209 
4.542 

7.600 
31,531 


17,788 
4,612 

6,090 
26,499 


17.002 
4,853 

7.124 
20.060 


17,344 
4,648 

7.2&0 
29,482 


17,780 
5,127 

6,187 
31,094 


17.4*4 
6,623 

8,334 
31*451 


17,352 
5,980 

7.464 
30,706 


17,000 

e.ooo 

6.000 
31,000 


16,000 
5,000 

7,000 
30.000 


to 20.000 
to 7,000 

to 9,000 
to 33,000 



Total Production expense* 



141,873 132,433 124064 128,772 134.265 141,244 145.077 144.8B9 145.000 146,000 to 148,000 



1/ Includes operator dwelling*. V Beginning In 1082, miscellaneous operaiing expenses include other livestock purchases, dairy assessments b, feeding feei 
paid by n on operators. Total* may not add because of rounding. F * forecast. 

Information contacts: ChriaMcQath (202) 219-0804, Robert McBroy {202) 219-0800. 
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Table 35* -CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



COMMOOITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat product* 
Total feed grains 

Wheat 

Rice 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soy be an e 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expanse 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
1989/92 Disaster/Tree/ 
livestock assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price-support loans {net) 
Direct payments 5/ 

Deficiency 

Diversion 

Dairy termination 

Loan Deficiency 

Other 

Disaster 
Total direct payment a 

1988-92 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/tree/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer si o rage 











Fiscal year 










1985 


1986 


1987 


1983 


19B9 


1990 
$ million 


1991 


1992 


1993 E 


1994 E 


4,403 
463 

336 
2 

7 
5.211 


10,524 

1,185 

471 

26 

5 

12,211 


12.346 

1.203 

394 

17 

7 
13,967 


8 227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 

9 4 053 


2,863 

467 

45 

1 

3 

3*334 


2,450 

361 

-93 

-5 

3 

2*721 


2*337 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2,722 


2,105 

190 

174 

32 

9 

2 t 510 


5,250 

423 

135 

17 

8 

5,633 


3,180 
274 

103 

6 

10 

3,573 


4,691 

990 

1 r 553 


3,440 

947 

2.142 


2 r S36 

906 

1.736 


678 
128 
666 


53 

631 
1,461 


806 
667 
-79 


2,958 
867 
382 


1,719 

715 

1.443 


2.274 

689 
2,436 


1,847 

741 

2.317 


455 

2.035 

711 

12 


253 

2,337 

1,597 

32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 


-453 

1.296 

-1.676 

7 


-367 

679 

-86 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

639 
40 
43 


29 
232 
-29 

41 


-2 

125 
41 
33 


-13 

230 

-40 

1 


134 

31 

109 


214 

89 

123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 

1/ 5 


-25 
42 

93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-19 

17 

191 


-26 

17 
1B3 


-30 

12 

191 


346 

1.435 

134 


457 

1.411 

102 


535 
1,219 

276 


614 
425 
200 


620 

96 
-102 


616 
632 
-34 


625 
745 
733 


6 
532 

1,455 


7 

195 

3 r 066 


6 

164 
1,345 



-314 



486 



371 



1,665 


3,919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1,054 
-158 


1,226 

789 



1,293 



17,633 25.841 22,403 12,461 10,523 6,471 10,110 9.738 



17.134 12.137 



6.272 13 4 623 12,199 



4.579 



-926 



-399 



416 



584 



2 t l63 



785 



6.302 


6 t 166 


4,833 


3.971 


5,798 


4,173 


6, £24 


5,491 


6,813 


7.0O9 


1,525 


64 


332 


3 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


168 


139 


96 


2 











27 


60 





42 


3 


21 


214 


390 


438 























140 


200 


175 











6 


4 

















7.327 


6*746 


5.862 


4,245 


6,011 


4,370 


6,341 


5 H 647 


9,403 


7,822 














3,386 


2/ 5 


6 


960 


1.137 














31 


533 


156 


115 


94 


39 





1331 


1,670 


-479 


-1.131 


116 


-48 


646 


321 


335 


298 


329 


485 


632 


658 


174 


185 


1 


14 


19 


67 


657 


1,013 


1,659 


1,113 


659 


317 


394 


185 


135 


128 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


613 


625 


6 


7 


6 


1 H 435 


1,411 


1,219 


425 


98 


632 


745 


532 


195 


164 


134 


102 


276 


£00 


-102 


-34 


733 


1,455 


3,066 


1,845 


-648 


329 


305 


1,727 


-46 


669 


86 


-260 


665 


1,222 



Processing, si or age, 
& transportation 

Operating expenses/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs At 
Other 

Total 17,683 25,841 22.408 12,461 10,523 6,471 10*110 9J33 17,134 12,137 

1/ Fiscal 1968 woo* imotiak program outlays were $130,635,000 but include a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000, which was 
recorded ■• ■ wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1,5 billion In benefits to farmers under the Disaster ^ Assistance Act ol ^989 wore 
paid in generic certificates & were not recorded di reedy as disaster assistance outliys, 3/ Does not Include CCC Transfers to General Sales Manager. 
4/ Includes Export Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Program. CCC Transfers to the General Sales Manager, Market Promotion Program, 
starling in fiscal 1991 & starling In fiscal 1992 the Export Guarantee Program - Credit Reform* Export Enhancement Program & Da>ry Export Incentive 
Program. 5/ Includes cash payments only. Excludes pa ym en t-in -kind in fiscal 83-85 & generic certificates in fiscal 66-93. E - Estimated m the 
fiscal 1994 Budget which was released April 8. 1993 based on November 1992 supply & demand estimates. Minus (-) mdicatee a net receipt (excess 
of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalskl (202)720-5148, 
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Table 36.— Food Expenditures 





■1990 


Annual 
1991 


1992 




1993 




1993 year-to-dale 




Mar 


AprP 


MayP 


Mar 


AprF 


MayP 












$ billion 










Sales 1/ 




















Off -premise use 2/ 


298.1 


310 9 


319.0 


26.4 


26.8 


27.8 


77.0 


103.3 


131.6 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


225.3 


232.6 


242.1 


20.6 


2t.0 
1992$bHJJOT 


21.6 


58.2 


79.2 


100.fi 


Sales 1/ 
Off-premise use 21 


30 S3 


313.2 


318.9 


25.6 


26.2 


27.0 


75.4 


101.6 


128.6 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


237.fi 


£37.3 


242.0 


20.4 


20J 


21.3 


57,5 


78.2 


99.5 



Percent change from year earlier ($ bit.). 



; ilee 1/ 
Off-premise use 21 


8.9 


4.3 


2.6 


3.3 


2.9 


1.7 


1.7 


2.0 


1.9 


deals & snacks 2i 


7.2 


3.3 


4.1 


2.5 


6.7 


2.7 


1.1 


2.5 


2.& 



Percent change from year earlier (1992 $bil.) 



Sales 1/ 




















Off-premise use 21 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


2.3 
2.4 


1.6 
-0.1 


1.8 
2.0 


0.5 
0.8 


1.0 
4.8 


-1.6 
1.0 


-0.4 
-0.7 


-0.1 

0.7 


-0.4 

0.8 



1/ Food only {excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted H 2/ Excludes donations & home production. 3/ Excludes 
donations, child nutrition subsidies, & meals furnished to employees, parents. & Inmates. P* preliminary. 

NOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PCE). table 2, for several reasons: (1[ this series includes only food 
nonalcoholic beverages & pet food which are included in PCE: (2)this series ts not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE is seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates; (3) this series reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms & food furnisheo to 
employees: (4) this series includes all saJes of meats & snacks. PCE includes onfy purchases using personal funds, excluding business 
travel & entertainment, for a more complete discussion of the differences, see "Developing an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector/ Agr. Ecom Rpt. No. 575, Aug 1987. 

Information contact- Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880, 
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Transportation 



Table 37,-Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit* Vegetable Shipments. 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec. 1984=100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rati cascading* (1 ,000 care) 2/ 

Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (mil. cwt) 

Rain mil. cwt) 

Truck {mil. cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (cuJmile) 



130,5 



Annual 



120^5 



1992 



1993 



1990 


1991 


1992. 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105,4 


109.3 
111.4 
111.2 
108.1 


109,9 
111.1 
111.4 
108,7 


110.0 
110.3 
110 2 
109.4 


110.1 
112.4 
113.1 

10B.1 


110.3 
113,4 
114.4 
108.7 


110.4 
113.4 
114.4 
108.7 


110.4 P 
113.0 P 
113.9P 
108.7 P 


iio.ep 

113.5P 
114,5P 
108.9 P 


110.6P 
113.5 P 
114.5 P 
108.8 P 


27,e 

3.8 


28 6 
3.3 


27,3 
3.4 


25.0 
3.8 


31,5 P 
3.3 


29.7 P 

2.9 


29.6 P 

2,0 


30.7 P 
1.7 


30.1 P 
3.0 


28.0 P 
2.5 


1.8 

£.3 

41.6 


1.5 

2.1 

41,9 


14 
2.6 

44.0 


1,8 
2.8 

50.8 


1.4 
2.4 

39.4 


1.4 

3.0 
41.1 


1.4 
2.6 

40.8 


1.4 

2.2 

39.1 


i.e 

2.8 
44.0 


1.4 

2.0 
48 2 



124.1 



123.3 



124.8 



125.1 



127.0 



127.0 



127.0 



127.0 



1/ Department of Labor, Bureau ot Labor Statistics. 2/ Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads, 3/ Shipments on lllmoieAi Mississippi waterways, 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service, LfSDA. 5/ Preliminary data for 1993. P« preliminary. — * not available. 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0840. 



Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 38,-lndexes of Farm Production, Input Use 4 Productivity }/ . 



1983 



198* 



1847 



1900 1891 £/ 















1977-100 










Firm oulput 


110 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


119 


120 


All live (Lock product! 3/ 


107 


108 


107 


110 


110 


113 


ne 


ne 


118 


119 


Meat b nf mill 


101 


10* 


101 


102 


1» 


102 


105 


105 


104 


104 


Dairy product! 


110 


114 


110 


117 


118 


116 


118 


117 


120 


121 


Poultry ieggi 


118 


120 


123 


128 


133 


14« 


148 


153 


162 


168 


All Crept At 


117 


as 


111 


ua 


109 


106 


92 


107 


114 


til 


Feed grain • 


122 


87 


113 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


106 


Hiy4lor*ge 


108 


too 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


102 


103 


Food gruni 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


93 


107 


136 


1W 


Sugar crops 
Cotton 


ea 


83 
65 


95 
81 


97 
94 


ioe 

69 


111 
103 


105 
107 


105 
60 


107 
109 


112 
122 


Tobicco 


104 


75 


90 


81 


83 


62 


72 


71 


64 


87 


Oh crops 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


100 


107 


114 


Cropland u*e<* for crops 


101 


83 


99 


93 


94 


68 


87 


90 


90 


09 


Crop producrton per acf* 


ne 


100 


112 


120 


110 


123 


106 


119 


127 


125 


Farm Input 5i 


98 


w 


85 


91 


38 


89 


87 


17 


86 


— 


Firm re*l estiti 


102 


101 


88 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


93 




Mechanical power & machinery 


69 


*e 


35 


60 


77 


74 


74 


73 


71 


*~ 


Agricultural chemicals 


113 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


112 


119 


122 




FuBd.Med. llivesloc* 






















purchase* 


107 


103 


103 


102 


109 


11fl 


111 


113 


113 




Farm output par unit of input 


119 


100 


118" 


129 


«4 


124 


116 


1*0 


136 


— 


Output par hour of labor 






















Fume/ 


126 


99 


12V 


139 


133 


142 


13S 


147 


142 


- — 


Nonfarm 11 


98 


102 


105 


100 


108 


109 


111 


112 


111 


' — 



1/Forhl«orkildflU4indM«^o Economic IndkatOftoMhoFifmS^oi: Production A Ertlcloncy J"Wj^;* B lJ^ 
Indexes for 1991 based on Crop Production: 1991 Summary, retted In January 1992. A unpublished data Inom (hi Agriculiural »«™* ™™:^ 
MASS 3/ Grow IK* d oc k production incudes minor I ive *toc k product! not Included in the *e pir a i s groups eh own u cinnot b* add ed Id g ross crop 

DroductiontocompuHlafmoutpui. 4/ Groaa crop production includes tome nueoellaneoui crops not In lha separata groups snown 

It cannot bs addedio grow liv»etoc* production to compute farm output. 5/ Include* other Uemi not Include* *n the separate groups mown. 
6/ Economic Research Service, 7/Bureau ol Labor Statistics. — ■ not ivu table. 

Information tontacl; Eldon BelK202)2lM432, 
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Table 39.^Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities ^ 



Commodity 



Rod meats 2/3/4/ 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 
Poultry 2/3/4/ 
Chicken 
Turkey 
Fish & shellfish 3/ 
Eggs 4/ 
Dairy products 
Cheese (excluding cottage) 2/5/ 
American 
Italian 

Other cheese 6/ 
Cottage cheese 
Beverage milks 2/ 
Ruia whole milk?/ 
Fluid lowfat milk 8/ 
Fluid skim milk 
Fluid cream Products 9/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen} 
tee cream 
Ice milk 
Frozen yogurt 
All dairy products, milk 
equivalent. milkfal basis 10/ 
Fats & oils — Total fat content 
Butter & margarine (product weight) 
Shortening 

Lard & edible tallow (direct use) 
Salad & cooking oils 
Fresh fruits 11/ 
Canned rrukl2/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen fruit 

Frozen Citrus juices 13/ 
egetabl' 
Fresh 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1983 



1989 



1990 



1991 1992 P 



Vegetables 11/ 



sju 
11/ 











Pounds 








124.9 


122.2 


117.4 


119,5 


115.9 


1124 


111.9 


114.1 


74.6 


74,4 


69,6 


6B. 6 


65.4 


64.0 


63.1 


62.8 


1.5 


1.6 


1,3 


1.1 


1,0 


0,9 


0.8 


0.3 


1.1 


1,0 


1,0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48.8 


43.4 


46,4 


46.9 


495 


45.2 


47.1 


50.7 


517 


53.6 


55.9 


58,0 


60.0 


36.1 


37.0 


39.1 


39.3 


40.5 


42.1 


43.9 


45.9 


9.1 


10.2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13.8 


14.1 


142 


15.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15,1 


15.6 


15.0 


14.8 


_~ 


32.7 


32.5 


32.5 


31.5 


30.2 


29,9 


29.8 


30,0 


22.5 


23,1 


24 1 


237 


23.6 


24.7 


24.9 


26.0 


12 2 


12.1 


12,4 


11.5 


11,0 


11.2 


11,1 


113 


85 


7.0 


7.6 


8,1 


8.5 


9.0 


9.4 


— 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4,3 


4,6 


4,6 


— ■ 


4.1 


4.1 


3,9 


3.9 


36 


34 


3.3 


— 


229.7 


228.6 


226.5 


222.4 


224.3 


221.7 


221.5 


^ 


123.4 


116.5 


111.9 


105.7 


97,6 


90.4 


87.5 


— 


937 


93.6 


100,6 


100.5 


10G.5 


108.4 


110,1 


«— 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20,2 


22,9 


23,8 


— 


67 


7,0 


7,1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


— 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


47 


4.3 


4.1 


4.3 


— 


18.1 


18.4 


18,4 


17,3 


16.1 


15.8 


16.4 


— 


6J9 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


8.4 


7.7 


7,3 


— 




— 


— 


— 


20 


2.8 


3.5 


— 


593,8 


591.5 


601,3 


582.9 


565.2 


571.3 


565.3 


563 8 


64,3 


64.4 


62.9 


63.0 


60.4 


622 


63,5 


— 


15.7 


16.0 


15,2 


14,8 


14.6 


15.3 


14.8 


— 


22.9 


22.1 


21.4 


21.5 


21.5 


22.2 


221 


— 


3.7 


3.5 


2.7 


2.6 


2.1 


2.5 


3.1 


4.1 


23.5 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


24.0 


24.2 


25.2 


— 


66.8 


93,1 


97,5 


97.4 


96.8 


92.6 


90.6 


— 


T2.7 


12.9 


13.6 


13.2 


13.4 


13.4 


123 


— 


2.9 


2,8 


3.1 


33 


3.2 


3.6 


32 


-^ 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


4.6 


4.3 


39 


— 


40.5 


45,2 


40,2 


40,1 


34.3 


27.2 


-— 


— 


1007 


99.3 


105.B 


1097 


112.9 


110.9 


106.0 


108.1 


67.8 


87.9 


87.6 


83.5 


90.7 


93.4 


94.3 


939 


17.1 


15.8 


16.6 


1fi,3 


17.8 


18.3 


19.3 


17.5 


122.5 


125.8 


125.8 


1223 


127.4 


127.8 


1306 


132.5 


5.4 


4.4 


44 


4,1 


41 


4.6 


4.0 


4.2 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.9 


7.0 


6.0 


6,5 


-— 


2.3 


2 3 


22 


2.3 


2,3 


2.5 


2.5 


— 


156.1 


162.1 


170.S 


1737 


175.5 


183.5 


185.4 


187.0 


1247 


125.7 


130.0 


130.0 


129.6 


135,8 


136.5 


138.3 


9,0 


11.6 


14.0 


143 


15.2 


16.2 


16.8 


16.8 


1313 


129.6 


133.7 


135.1 


137.3 


140.7 


141.7 


143 3 


10.5 


10 5 


10.2 


9.8 


10,1 


10 3 


10.5 


10.6 


37 


3.8 


3.8 


38 


4.0 


4.3 


4,6 


4.6 



Canning 
Freezing 
Potatoes, all 11/ 
Sweetpotatoes 11/ 
Peanuts (shelled) 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
Flouf & cereal products 14/ 

Wheat flour 

Rice (milled basis) 
Caloric sweeteners 15/ 
Coffee (green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 

1/ In Pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood uee h & ending 
docks. Calendar-year data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts, & rice h which are on crop-year basis. 2/ Total may not add due To 
rounding. 3^ Boneless, trimmed weighL Chicken series revised to exclude amount of ready-to-coox chicken goinrj to pet food as well as 
some water leakage that occures whan chicken is cut up before packaging. 4/ Exicudss shipments to the U.S. terntones. 5/ Natural 
equivalent of cheese & cheese & other dairy products. Includes miscellaneous cheese not shown separately. 6/ Includes Swiss. Brick. 
Munster, cream. Neufehattil. Blue. Gorgonzola. Edam. A Gouda 7/ Plain & flavored. 8/ Plain & flavored & buttermilk. 9/ Heavy cream, 
light cream, half & hall. & sour cream & dip, 10/ Includes condensed & evaporated milk & dry milk products. 11/ Farm weight, 12/ Exclude 
Pineapple. 4 berries. 137 Single strength equivalent. 14/ Includes rye. corn, oat, & barley products. Excludes quantities used in alcoholic 

ieverages.com sweeteners, & fuel. 15/ Dry weight equivalent. — = not available. P - Preliminary, 

Information contact. Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0862. 
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United States 
Department of Agriculture 
1301 New York Avenue, NW 

Washington. DC 20005-4789 

OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
Penafty for Private Use, $300 
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MOVING? To change your address, send 
this sheet with label intact, showing new 
address to: EMS Information, Rm 228 t 
1301 New York Ave.. NW, Washington. 
DC 3000S4789 



Want to Subscribe? \^\ Time to Renew? 
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Subscribe to Agricultural Outlook today! If you already subscribe to this timely periodical, note that expira- 
tion information about your subscription appears on the top line of your mailing label. The expiration informa- 
tion will appear in one of three formats: 1-AGO-2 (this means you have TWO issues remaining in your 
subscription) or 940430 (expiration date is April 30, 1994) or APR94 (expiration date is April 1994). Disregard 
this notice if no renewal information appears. Call toll free, 1-800-999-6779, and tell us whether you want to 
subscribe or renew, or return this form to: ERS-NASS, 341 Victory Drive, Herndon, VA 22070. 



Agricultural Outlook 

Q Yes! I want to start my subscription. 
Q Yes! I want to renew my subscription. 
New subscribers: 
Name: 







1 Year 


2 Years 


3 Years 


Domestic: 


a 


$35.00 


O $68.00 


O $101.00 


Foreign: 


□ 


$43.75 


Q $85.00 


□ $126.25 



Renewals: 



Address: 



City. State, Zip: 



Daytime phone: (_ 



ATTACH MAILING LABEL HERE 



Payment method: 

□ Bill me. 

Q Enclosed is$ 



Use purchase orders, checks drawn on U.S. banks (and in U.S. funds), 
cashier's checks, or international money orders. Make payable to 
ERS-NASS. " Please do not send cash, 



Credit card orders: □ MasterCard □ Visa Total charges $_ 



Credit c«rd 

numbtr: 
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Card +*p\ ration 
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MontVTaar 



For fastest service, call our toll-free order desk 1-800-999*6779, 

in the U.S- and Canada; other areas please call 703-834-01 25, 

or FAX this page to 703-834*0110. 






